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ABSTRACT 

This manual is designed to assist school personnel in 
their efforts to increase the number cf women and npntraditional 
students who are recruitsd into and_ retained in nontraditioiial 
occupational preparation programs. Discussed first are the nature arid 
scope of the problem of retaining disadvantaged students in 
hohtraditiohal vocational programs, the barriers f ace^ by 
nontradit ional students , and general procedures for pla^ 
nontraditional vocational program recruitment and retention 
strategies, the remaining four chapters of the guide are devoted to 
recruitment , counseling, training and pretraining, and placement 
strategies that are targeted at increasing retention of disadv^ritaged 
students in nontraditional vocational programs in Florida* Each of 
these chapters consists of a series of strategy sheets that bontain a 
strategy objective^ a discussion of the strategy, procedures for its 
implementation, personnel and budget requirements for effective use, 
and instructions for evaluating the strategy. liW) 
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Iittrodaci ian 



This manual was developed to provide assistance to school per- 
sonnel in their efforts to increaiSe the number of women and ribhtra- 
ditibnal students who are rccraited into and retained in ^o^itradi- 
tional bccu|3atidnal preparation programs. The format of the manual 
was designed to provide ah overview of the problem^ some insights 
into the barriers that hbhtraditibhal students may experience, a 
discDissibn of what the situation should be and a descriptibn of pro- 
ccdurtis that can be used to piaa the strategies for getting tb the 
ideal status. The final section is a description of strategies 
tu«Tt were determined by researchers to be effective in recruiting 
and retaining hbritradit ibnal and disadvantaged students in Florida 
vocational programs. A detailed description of how to use the strat- 
egies is also provided. 

Backg.round 

A major social development of the last twenty years has be«i 
ih*^ growing recbghitibn of the various needs and rights of the dis- 
idvantagedi minorities, ^nd wbmen. These developments, which have 
rf)ntiniicd into the eighties, have assisted in changing the attitudes, 
of n suhstantiai percentage of the populatibh. Hbwever^ persbrihel 
offering awnreness workshops for vocational educators continue tb U- 
ri)rifrontcd with attitudes ttat reflect racism, sexism, and classism. 
Thus^ the job of changing attitudes has not been totally accomplished. 



To dwell on what hash^t changed^ however, may diminish in im- 
portance th^ ctiahges which have occurred. If the Ibrlg view is taken» 
it can be seen that more women and disadvantaged persons have entered 
tr.iining for occupations that are nohtraditlonal for their sex and 
>;foijp. Gradually, women and minorities have entered the male^dbminatcd 
professions at a somewhat higher pay rate. Thus, some movement toward 
equalisation of pay for equal work has been made* 

Likewise^ In vbcatibhal education, considerable progress has 
been made in changing the attitudes of teachers^ cbunsclbrs* arid ad* 
riinistrators about the appropriateness of women and members of dis- 
advantaged groups entering training programs that are hohtrad it lohal 
for their sex or groups ThuSj^ it is very rare that one will curreot- 
ly Hear the excuses that "there are no dressing rooeis for women," or 
that the disadvantaged persbrj is ''not able to iearti th^ skliis re- 
quired*' as re^isons for excluding persons frbm vi^eatibnaX training. 
The entry of w«>meh and disadvantaged persons into vbcat ibnal educa* 
tlon programs ttot lead to nbntraditional occupations increasingly 
has been acc^ipted. 
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Despite the apparent progress, if one loo Ics carefully at the 
current statist Jcs^ it can be observed that the gap bijrvoen what 
nien and women ea^n b-as widened since the efforts toward equal ity 
began. For exaaple, the average man earns $16,744, while his fe- 
male counterpart earns $7,852 ?U.S. Department of I^bdr, 1980); 
This increase is i:oncurrent with an increasing number of woaeri who 
find thenselves in the position of support ing themselves and their 
dependents. The "pink collar" jobs held by most woraen and the un- 
skilled jobs held by the disadvantaged rarelyprovide enough income 
to .i(iequiitely support rnore than one person. In addition, according 
to the U.S. Department of tabor (1930), the unemployment among mi- 
norities remains the highest of any group. 

thus, it appears that, while the attitudes of vocational edu- 
cators about the advisability of women and disadvantaged persons 
entering nontradlt lohal occupational preparation programs have 
crianged considerably, the compositidh of the work force retains 
relatively unchanged. Aithoctgh it would take a considerable amount 
of time for a flow of women and .disadvantaged entering the work 
force to make a difference in the total composition of the vork 
force, it appears that rather than a "flow", there is only a "trick- 
le." tt likewise appears that, although a sizeabie number of non- 
traditional students are recruited into vocational programs, oniv 
1 few remain in the program long enough to complete it. Current 
tuStMrch (rhomas. at aL, 1979) has indicated that women who attempt 
.ntry into vocatinn.il programs still face cohsiderablci personal and 
sc-ietil barrie.r£>. The next section provides informat ion as to the 
n.iture of these barrier?i tiiat provide resistance to entry into and 
Participation In nontra'iitibhal dccupatidnal preparation programs. 

Remnvcil of Resistance 



The time when school policy cD«ld i(;^gally limit the adffiissibn 
i>i nontraditlbnal students to a v^cationjal program in gone. These 
barriers, often referred to as instiC^aiqnai barf iers, have beej^^^^^ 
strinn^^d from the school catalogs an<^- oth^t documents promoigated 
to iiltract students. Personnel in most sch<5«»l» have netstered the 
Kendtr in the descriptions of curricula as well as given such docu- 
iiicnts a multiracial csiphasis. Publishers of guidance Materials and 
itxtbobks have made great strides in eliminating bias in their publi- 
cations. Wliy, then, is there concern with recruiting and retaining 
women and disadvantaged in vocational education? 

It appears that removal of institutional barriers is not enough 
to faciUtate changes in the pcrccptidns of fflcffibers of these groups 
as to the appropriateness of their pi^rticipatibn in a nontraditional 
o cupation. While the passage of federal acts emphasized equality 
of educational opportunity as a fundamental right, these legal acts 
have failed to remove the social barriers to entering thcs^ bccupa-- 
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f;ions; Individuals S5:ill re^pchd to their peice^tlbris of what others 
consider to be appropriate behavior for thes, Th^^se {^rceptlons 
or n;ay rtiot reflect the actual perceptions that are held by L^dse to 
whom the perceptions are attributed. However, f^r many womexi, appro- 
priate behavior often becomes synonomous with "traditional behavior/* 

it has been found that even though school faculty may be re- 
ceptive to students pursuing hohtraditiohal occupational preparation^ 
this is often not enough to attract large hurribers of these students 
into ndntradiciotial programs. In additi^jn, it appears that wbmeh 
and disadvantaged persons are confident that they do have the ability 

to learn and perform successfully in nsntr;avllt ional occupations. 

Thus, if strategies are to be impleaented which attciBipt to increase 
til- namber of persons who enroll and complete programs which prepare 
then; for nontredit ionai occupations, then it is I good idea to take 
a look at what does deter these individuals from the pursuit of high- 
er-payings nontradltidoal jobs. 

Studies of the factors that deter women from entering nontra- 
ciitionai occupations (e.g., Thomas, et al., 1979) have discovifered 
the following barriers to persons attenptihg to enter ndiat tad it ional 
occupations: 1) conceptions of the work ehvirbimeht In nontraditidn- 
al occupations, 2) family influences, 3) conflict of family responsi- 
bilities, 4) attitudes of persons delivering instruction and hiring 
for nontraditlrnal bccupatlbris, S> availability of information about 
nontraditional occupations^ and 6) uriavailability of funds for career 
training. A brief description of each of the^e barriers is presented 
below, 

Cbhccf tion^ of the work en viro nment , "/here are takeh-fbi'- 
;i^rantod assumptions that wdtncm In nantradlrionai oc^:upatibha mast 
work harder to ^;ot the same rewards as men, w^'t be paid as much 
as a nan doing the same job, are treated as womer' rather than co- 
workers, and won^t be promoted to a ma«tig<aaent or supervisory posi- 
tJ^^n. Although this '•ctiMnon knowledge" way frequivntly be in error, 
it nevertheless affects the perceptions atul decisions of these who 
would consider entering thes^g occupation*. 

In addltibh^ the hazing of nontr^dittocnai workers i« often 
more severe than fbr those who are fro® tte grp"? that Jaminates 
the work force. Scsntradit ibcuiJ, wbrkcri *1^ frequently perceive 
that the normal h^siing is because they ire fcftiilc or from a dia- 
advantaged group, will thus quit the job before they are ac- 
cepted by their co-i^orkers. An additibhil factbr that may mak© tte 
hazing nmm tnore sevijrc is that, contrary to the usual case yhcre 
at least one wbrker will take a new employee ''under hi» wing'' to 
hmlp him through the /'initlatibni*' mbit traditional empioyeeii are 
reluctant to befricmd a person bf the bppb«5ite 8^x ot ofie imu a 
different race for fear of feeing rejected themlilv^ei. 



it is clear that menbers of hbntraditlotial groups must develop 
social support syst^s if they are to survive traihlhg for* and entrjf 
into, jobs where th^y perceive (whether accurately or riot) that Iriciiih- 
beiits feel they are superior, think that the nohtraditiocal workers 
w'i}=n't do a gobd^bb^'and talk down to them. 

Fami ly influence . Faiaily ineabers can create barriers that will 
prevent an individual from: a) considering mtrance Ihtb a nbntr^di- 
tibhal occupatidn, b) completing the training once he/she has begiih^ 

or c) entering the occupation after training has been completed. 

Family raeabers may convey, br be perceived as feeling, that a nontra- 
ditionai job is not the appropriate place in society for a wdinan or 
necber of their societal group. Womca in particular are faced with 
the conflicts between the perceptions of their family regardfng ap- 
propriate roles for women and their own desire for a career. 

Conflict bf family resf^dns ibilit y . women have experienced dif- 
ficulty in avoiding conflicts betwe^ their family responsibilities 
and their careers. Non traditional bccupatiohs usually require that 
the worker keep up to date. Thus, stepping but of the ^bb for ex- 
tended periods to take care of /"family reapdhsibilities" can be very 
detrimental to progressing in a nontiaditibnal career. In cbhtrasti^ 
the penalty for stepping out of many jobs traditionally held by women 
is nbt nearly so great. That is, the training for reentry is not 
extensive. Thus^ many wmen find it easier to take these lower-pay- 
ing jobs rather than a career that requires continuous empioymecnt. 
This may be a reasonable solution if the wbma^^s salary always a 
soppleme33tary one. the problem is that the society has changed, such 
that women are not afforded the luxury of being able to wbrk fbr a 
sxjpplcnentary salary. In addition, women are w*orktng longer and de- 
serve to tnake a living wage from their work* 

A ttitudes bf traihlhg ahd^nt Ty persdtm ^^ . the underlying 
attitudes which resulted in the dcvclbptaent of polici^^a that effec- 
tive ly segregated training programs and emplbyweht bppDrtunitle^ 
along the lines of sex or race hive hot suddenly gbne away as the 
result of federal legislation. A majority bf school personnel are 
^v%trc <?f the recent legislation. However^^ this does hot mean that 
they S^.ree with the concept of equality— or— if they do, in prin- 
ciple, it does not necessarily follow that they will have internal- 
ized this belief into everyday actions. Gestures, facial expressions 
arid other "body lahg?uage*' can be interf^reted as signs of disapproval 
1>y the person wfe is attempting to ehtvj? t /zianttaditional training 
jirogr/ji?3 or jo&. 

Thus» tt is understandable that prospective students who at- 
cvmpt to mtet ^non traditional training program or job may feel that 
the vbcatlohal f^HUcaibrs or eflkplpyment personnal a) aren't interested 
them, b) feel t^y won't be able tb do the jbb^ c) think thai they 
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won't enter the job even if they do learn the skills, or d) beiisve 
that they \?on't fit in with other workers if they- do enter ths jofa^ 
The difficulty that prospective nbntfaditibtial trainees have in bb- 
taihihg ihfcrmatibh about training programs offered for their se- 
lected careers from educators and counselors may reinforce the 
feeling that the peirsons r esponsible for training programs just are 
not interested in nontr,^ditidnai students. In additidti, the pro- 
sjiective ndntraditibnal student is likely tb feel that it will be 
difficult tb get information about openings in the nohtraditibhal 
occipatibh tHey have selected once they have completed the training 
program. 

rhere is a high probability that laany wbmea and disadvantaged 
students will experience actual br perceived barriers as the result 
of seeking infbrmatiph abbut hbhtraditibhal training programs or job 
openings. Thus, rather th^h adopting an attitude of passive accep- 
tance toward pctezitial students^ ^70Gationai educators should active- 
ly solicit nontr/^vditional students ap,d promote them to potential 
employers. Str?*tegies presented later in this publicSition will 
s^iggest ways in nhich this can be accomplished. 



Availability bf ihfbrmatibh , Ihfcrmatibn about bcbupatibhs 
of all types may seem difficult or impossible to get for any student. 
Adult students, in particular, may hot know where to start looking 
for information about nontradit tonal careers. Most cutrrent high 
school students, however, are likely to know that there is an occu- 
pational Information file in the guidance office—but may well be 
reluctant to ask fbr help tb find specific materials. 

If prospective hbnt radltional students do find informatibn 
about a selected career, they may have difficulty relating tp those 
materials which display traditional workers in all illustrations. 
Occupational information recently published cctwnercial publishiiig 
hdustis, however, are lively td have illustta^idns representative bf 
both Jexes aa well minority grpups. In addition^ rble mbdels fbr 
m;ihy bccupatldhs may hot be readily visible for most wbmeh and dis- 
advantaged students^ thus limiting a valuable ^nurcc bf bccupatlbhal 
inf ormat ibh. 

If there is to be teal freedom to choose a career, then infor- 
mation about ail careers roust be accessible to each student* The 
posstbie temptation on the part of vocitional educators to place more 
emphasis on occupational inforeiation that is traditional for the stu- 
dent'^ sex or disadvantaged group i^ everpreseht. Overcoming this 
tcmptatidn requires a cdnscibus effbrt tb reduce sterebtypic<^l bias 
and to make ihfbrmatibh for both hbhtraditibhal and traditional occu- 
pations available. If ^his is don^ systeSsticaiiy, it wtii become 
ju!5t as natural to prfesent infortaation to students that is nontradi- 
tionai for their sex or disadvantaged «^rdup as it is to present the 
traditional material. Systematic efforts tb bvercbme these birriets 
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by persons dispersing the irifbrmatiori eventually will reduce the -non- 
verbal and attitudinal factors that inhibit Students from obtaining 
information about other career bptibhs; 

Where Should We Go? 

The-erff^t to make nbhtraditibnal bccupgtibBS available to the 
disadvantaged at^d women should ultimately result in making the choice 
oi these occupations as natural as the selection of occupations tra- 
ditionally considered acceptable for members of these groups. This 
does not mean ^at there should be quotas established for any parti- 
cular occupat4:<>nal preparation prdgram^ nor dbes it mean tfet there 
should be a liinit to the number of nbntraditibnal students adi^itted^ 
Rather^ it means that a concerted effort should be made to re^W^'^ 
the persbhal-sbcial l)arriers to those seeking entrance into 6c.^ti§^i- 
tibnal preparation programs. 

it may be seen from the nature of these personal and social 
barriers that some are directly related to the schbbi— -while bthers 
are related to family and friends. This bbservatibh provides ah 
indicatibn of the types of activities that can be employed to en- 
courage those who would like to try a riontraditlonai occupation to 
feel free to do so, as well as the types of individuals that should 
''^.^^^^^Y^^.^ conducting these activities. In the ideal situation, 
those persons who are perceived as providing barriers to students 
entering nontraditional bccuparions are the very bhes whb shbuld be 
involved ir\ the eliminatibh of these perceptibhs. 

When the personal-social barriers are r^bved and individuals 
feel free to enter any occupational preparation program they choose, 
^^^^L^D equal chance of being hired when they complete their training 
program, then such activities as described in this publication will 
not be necessary. Judging from the past rate of change in sbciety, 
however, it is unlikely that cbmplete equality will be achieved in 
the near future. 

How Do We Get There? 

School districts vary in the degree to which they are making 
nontraditional prbgrams available to the disadvantaged and women. 
Those schools which are more successful have developed various strat- 
(>gies to recruit and retain students from these groups. However, 
the activities that are included in thiip effort are oft^ah bnly Ibbse- 
ly coordinated. In additibtl, these activities 5re conducted with 
very little variation frbm year to year* Thus, the pcrsbh responsible 
for organizing recruitment and retention activities may simpty recall 
what was done during the previous year, making few changes, and arriv- 
ing at vrarioua degrees of success. As a result, the person respbnsi- 
bie for conducting these activities miy khbw little about the amount 



of effort that went into developing the original plan. 

The reader may recognize the fact that most organizations op- 
erate in a manner similar to that just described. The planning prb^ 

cess is often very limited and/or inciades a singular activity 

rnther than ah overall^ orchestrated plan to accomplish a particular 
goal. In addition, the activities are most often monitored at one 
point. I.e., the end of the year. During this tlme^ the_ question 
may be asked, "Did the activity get done?" Obviously, this is much 
too late to do anything about mid-course corrections to make sure 
that the activity Is done well. Such loosely planned and monitored 
activities often do achieve the desired goals; however, the use of 
welt-coordinated planning strategies and the implementation of a 
systematic raonitoftng process will increase the probability that all 
activities designed to meet a particular goal are effectively arid 
efficiently conducted. A brief description of a planning process 

and relevant radriitdring procedures are included here as a general 

guide. References are also provided for those who would like to ac- 
quire a more in-depth uriderstariding. 

fanning for Nbntradltlonal Occupatibrial Recruit ment and Retent ion 

The term "planning,** as used here, refers to the system 
determiriatibri of goals and objectives and the development of strat-- 
cf^ies to accomplish these selected goals and objectives. The focus 
of this pubilcation, retention b_f wbmeri arid disadvantaged persons 
in nontraditionai occupations, obviously represerits drily a small 
portion of the possible goals and objectives of school systems. 
The assumptidri beirig made here is that the attraction arid ret exit ion 
of women and disadvaritaged students In vocational education programs 
is included, br at least allowable, under the broad goals of the 
school district. (This would, seem td be a reasonable assumption, 
given recent legislation.) Thus^ the discussidri of planning will 
be framed by the terms and activities required td achieve the singu- 
lar goal which is the target of this publicatioh. The steps required 
for plaririlrig arc nearly the same, regardless of the scope bf desired 
activities. It is obvious that planning for an entire school dis- 
trict would be more cdtiplex than planning for a small fraction of 
the total activities within the district, in addition, wh«i planning 
for the total district^ the plans are likely to be more global than 

when planning for any of the subparts. Thus, the existence of a 

district plan does hot preclude the need fbr planning for a specific 
subpart. 

The steps usually considered necessary In the planning process 
are: a) determining the current status; bj determihing the ideal or 
desired status; c) Identifying the discrepancies between^ the current 
status and the ideal status^ d) establishment of goals and objectives 
that, when achieved^ will eliminate the discrepancies; e) selection 
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of strategies to achieve the objectives; f) evaluation of the strat- 
egics; arid g) recycling saccessful strategies. If these steps are 
conducted appropriately, an effective plan o£ action can be developed 
and monitored by establishing closer lines of communication among 
relevant actors. Relevant actors^ in this case, are those who will 
be conducting the strategies^ including admiriistrators and those who 
are perceived as erecting barriers to those seeking entry into non- 
traditional training programs and jobs. An attempt has been made 
to incorporate a dis^^t ^^iori of the relevant ^ctois in th^ discusstoo 
of each of the plaririirig steps. 

Determining the current status . The current status of efforts 
to retain nontraditibnal students in vocational education will be 
needed for two reasons: i) as a way of justifying heeded expendi- 
tures arid resources (e.g., staff time and postage) oh activities that 
could pbteritliilly increase the retention of students; and 2) as a 
benchmark against which to compare proposed ideas or desired goals. 

Since there are ah uhlimited number of factors about which one 
could collect current status ihf brmatiohi a decision must be made as 
to what information is most relevant. In making this decision, it 
is wise to first ask who are the stgntf leant actors. In the case of 
retairiirig women and disadvantaged students in hohtraditipnal pccupa- 
tions, the actors of interest are: a) the nontraditibnal students ^ 

b) the instructors arid administrators of nontradttional classes, 

c) potential employers of riphtraditidnal students, and d) family 

and friends of the potential hohtraditibrial Students. It may be seen 
from this list that current status information Is riot liinited to in- 
formation tnat can be obtained within the school • Rather^ one-half 
or more of trie relevant actors from whom infbfmatibh may be required 
are outside the school environment. Bat how docs^ne determine yhb 
the relevant actors are? Initially, one can determine this by ob- 
serving who those persons Sre that provide assistance or»deterrence 
those seeking to remain in nontraditibnal progrMis. 

Eiivironmentai factors also provide useful sburces bf current 
status information. It was noted earlier that perceptiBns bf the 
wbrkirig erivirbriment and, training represented potential deterrents 
to thbse seeking entrance into nontraditionai occupations. Thus^ 
questions shouldbe raised concerning physical factors, as well as 
^ the attitudes^ bf relevant actbrs. 

Some of the current status questions, that should be asked are 
very apparent. For example, one Inm^iately wonders about the num- 
bers bf nontraditionai students who «irbll in classes^ as yell as the 
number bf employers in the comontty who have hired hontraditiohal 
employees. Related questions include: 
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• How many employers would be willing to hire ndntradlt lorull 
employees but have not had the opportunity? 



• How many nontraditionai students completed the training In 
each nbntraditidnal training program? 

• How many of the entering women and disadvantaged students 
would have preferred eurollliig In a ho^traditiohal training 
program but did not? 

• How many adults in the cdramuriity would like to enroll in a 
hbiptraditiohal trainihg prbgram-^-but have been deterred by 
various barriers? 

• How many wom^ and disadvantaged situdehts who finished a 
ndntradlt ional training program obtained a job In the bccu- 
patidn fdr which training was received? 

It may be observed that much of the data needed to answer these 
questions are available or easily obtained^ while answers to <5ther 
questions could be obtained only with considerable effort. The per- 
sdTis planning for activities that will edcourage women and disadvan- 
taged students to enroll and remain in nohtradit ional training pro- 
grams should weigh the value of current status information against 
thrt* difficulty of obtaining it. If information has marginal utility 
anoJ requires extensive effort td obtain, then it is likely that the 
planners will decide to omit the data from the current status descrip- 
tion. Whereas, Information of marginal utility that is easily obtained 
may be collected and used to establish justification for the expendi- 
ture ^f resources but ssay not be of value for final plaimlng. Ah 
example here is the hypotha^ical finding that wbm« and difladvahtaged 
students perform better than those who are traditionally enrolled in 
courses. 

A strong case can be made fdr expending greater resources on 
the recruitment and retention of women and disadvantaged students 
in vocational training programs that provide training for high-pay- 
ing jobs by contrasting the income data obtained from fdlldw^p studies 
of students not in these programs with those received by graduates of 
dccupat ional training projgrams that ire dominated by men and the ad- 
vantaged. Additional clout can be added by obtaining data oh the 

number of women and disadvantaged graduates from traditlonaS programs 
who provide the only income for themselves and their famtiiesi and 
who are often single parents with one dr more children. 

The amount cf status information collected will depend dti the 
resources avaiiabie ind the cxt^t to which justification for expen- 
ditures will be reqtiired. At a mittisim^ the fbllbwlng status data 
should be provided: 



• Namber of women and cl isadvahtagctl enrolled in nontradifc ion- 
ai programs 

• Number of empldysient opportunities for graduates of Identi- 
fied programs 

• *iairiers perceived by women and disadvantaged studerits who 
arc potential enrollees in hohtradit iortal training programs 

• Number of women and disadvantaged sta^^t^nts enrolled in 
traditlc^tial programs who would prefer tz^ be enroJied in a 
hbhtraditibhal program 

• Average salaries of women and disadvantaged who ccxaplete 
tradtt tonal programs 

• Average salary of graduates of the targeted nontradltiohal 
vbcatibiial education program 

• Attitudes of instructors in the targeted training program^ 
toward women and disadvantaged students 

• Number of women and disadvantaged students who completed 

a nontraditionai program who are employed in the field for 
which trained 

• Number of women and disadvantaged students who enrolled in 
nontraditionai training prbgrams but drbpped but before 
obtaining entry-level proficiency 

If additional resources and time are available, it would seem 
desirable tb knbw about: 

• The attitudes bf employ ers toward ncwntraditional easployees 

• Success of graduates whb have completed prbgrams that are 
nontraditionai for their sex or disadvantaged grbups 

• The potential enroilment in hbhtraditiohal prbgrams bf 
women and disadvantaged persons who are not currently 
enrolled in school 

• Attitudes bf family mambers bf women and disadvantaged stu- 
dents whb are curr«it br pbtehtial enrollees in nontradition- 
ai training programs 
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As previously ^o^ed, most of the essential status information 
can be gleaned from existing data sources, such ae school records 
arid fbllbv-up surveys* This data set ^ suppleinented by any additional 
Ihfbrinatibh deeihed necessary br desirable by plahnersi can be used 
to siniulate comparisons between current situ^atibhs and ah ideal sta- 
tus situation. These comparisons can, in turn, be used to Identify 
potent Lai strategies ti^at can be implemented to close the gap betneen 
the current and ideal status. 

Determinihg the desired status * The desired br ideal stacUs 
of an cdacatio.iai process can be described either by those who ad- 
mluiister Vi^cattonai training, or else by those who are c'ectplents 
and consamers of such training, in the present case of recruitment 
and retention activities and goals for students nontnidltionai to 
vbcatibhal program areas^ it is unclear who should establish the 
ideal. In some commuhit ies^ if the decislon were put tb a vbtCj^ it 
is likely that the agreed-upon ideal would be to keep wbmeh In "wb-^ 
men's jobs" and the disadvantaged in traditionally low-paying bccu- 
pations. In the case of any fundamental social change. It Is cbmmbh 
for persons not directly benefiting from these changes to resist them 
and attempt to keep things the way they "'always" have been. 

— - - ■ - - -* - - - - 

In this case^ it appears that those school personnel who per- 
ceive that everyone should have ah equal bppbrtuhity tb pursue ariy 
career would be thi? logical cadre bf individuals tb establish, the 
ideal. It is this group that has accepted bh a personal level the 
social change that has been enacted into many recent laws. 

Having stated that something is Ideal does not always mean 
that it is feasible to rttain. For example, it may be Ideal to have 
enrbllmerit divided equally between women and incn In every vocational 
class-~but getting large numbers of women tb esitbll in aiito mechanics 
and men to enroll In courses preparing thea tb be secretaries^ for 
example, is hot likely to bcc/ur until considerable Internallratibn 
of these values, on the part of both students and faculty, have bc-^ 
curred. It is feasible, however, to state the alternati.es and im- 
piement the practices ttatwiil facilitate movCTirat in the direction 
of the desired change and thereby allow individuals In society to make 
decisions which they previously had little or no opportraity to rake. 
Thus, in the long tcrtn, it is the opportunities aisl ta-kcn-for-granted 
assumptibns held by people in Hheit everyday livi:^ that influence 
their decisions to accept br reject social change. 

the procedure for determining an ideal is to take the curr^t 
status information and establish what criteria should be met wb^ 
the situ^Ltion is reevaluated ^t some point in the future. For ex- 
ample, smppbse a survey of instructors who te^ch vocational courses 
th^t are nontraditibnal for women and disadvantaged reveals attitudes 
that range from very negative to scm^what passive. The ideal status^ 



at some future point, would be that all Instructors exhibit at least 
passive attitudes, with most being very positive toward having women 
and disadvantaged students in their classes^ the same reasoning 
sliould be applied to each item included in the current status 5 "^br- 
mation file. 

Having established the current status and ideal status » the 
fi ianner is able to determine the extent to which there are discrep- 
ancies; 



r^£ancies. The difference between the ide^l 
status arid current status is a diecrepahcy^ or in needs assessment 
tcriniriblbgy^ a reed or gap. The reader may l]iav^ noted that the de- 
scription of current status and ideal status are equivalent to the 
steps in heeds assessment of determining "what is" and '*what ought 
to be," respectively. The process of needs assessment, then, can be 
illustrated as: 



Currerit Status 
( What Is? 



Ideal Status 
(What Ought to Bej 



Discrepancy 
(Need) 



Whatever terminology is used, the discrepancies that emerge are 
those things that planners will want to consider when detertninihg the 
|;uals and objectlvcB to bo established for a particular time period 
iti Order to alleviate the discrepancy between the current situation 
and what is desired. 

logical way to approacf? the taskSrf determining whijsk^'needs" 
to begin work on is to list all of the needs and have the/cadre of 
planners place them in order of priority from the greatest to the 
least. An average of the ranks cari be calculated to deteriv^ne the 
collective order of priority by the total plahhihg group. Thtsis 
not to say that strategies could hot be enplbyed to address all idm- 
tified hecds^ but rather If all needs cannot be addressed simultaneous- 
ly, then the strategies that address the "needs** with high priority 
should be selected first. 



Establishing Roals and objecti ve . Goals and objectives can 
and should be developed for activities dri all levels within a school 
district^ whether it is planning the program for an entire school 
districtor those activities of a specific teacber. The activities 
that will evolve from a group ifhich has as its charge the developra^t 
of strategies to assist in retaining women and disadvantaged studra^s 
in nontraditxonai training programs are no exception. Withoot goals 
it is difficult to know where one is headed. Goals are Jusc that^ 
stat^ents abo»ut what a person or group of persons want (s) to accba- 
plish. Goals can be lbhg--dr short-term and should be specific ^ough 
so that one Icnbws when the goals have been reached. 
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The earlier discussion regarding current and ideai scatas 
provides a theoretical fbundatioh for the identification of long- 
r»^hge goal stalcmehts^ Suppose that we found that 90 percent of 
tliL- women and disadvantaged students w-hd enrolll in nbntraditidn 1 
vocational prograrau In School "X" drop but befcire learning market- 
able skills because of the attitudes they perceive the instructional 
staff to have. The ioxig^range goal to resolve this probie^i might 
read : 

To reduce the percentage of women and disadvantaged 

students who drop out of nbntraditibhal programs due 
to the attitudes exhibited by instruct ibhal staff from 
90% to 2Z. 

The planners must how ask themselves how long in the best arid worst 
of all situations it might take to accomplish this goal. A realistic 
guess might be five years. This tirae estimate should be added to the 
long-range goal statement. 

Short-range goals are developed sv^ch that when they are ^ccom- 
ijlishcd over the time period specified by the long-range goal, the 
1 nig-raii^e goal will also be completed. Thus, for the fftst year* 
iHf hort-rahge goal for the above example could be: 

To reduce the percentage bf women and disadvantaged 
students who drbp but bfhbntrad it ibhal programs as the 
result bf instructor attitudes toward nontradit tonal 
students from 90% to 50%. 

The rationale for such a large reductioa In the first year is that 
many instructors are often unaware of the attitudes they «ipp>ear to 
be exhibiting and that students may^ have perceptions about the in- 
structors that are not accurate. These types of prbbl^s are easily 
corrected, whereas an instructor's deep^ae^ted beliefs abbot the 
inability of womoi and disadvantaged students to succeed in a ncin- 
traditional training prbgraiti and career may take several years to 
change. Planners should taJ^ these cbnsiderac tons into account in 
order to come up with realistic s^ort-term goals. Shdrt-tena goals 
should therefore be written according to the model provided above 
in order to provide a concrete basis f or xievelbplng objectives that 
can be evaluated and fulfill the needs of a glva situation* Db- 
jectives^ like gbals^ must indicate the final results that arc to be 
desired and a cbnclse measure cf how one can evaltxate the objective 
that has been iaplemehted. The tend^cy is to merely list the pro- 
cess as the objective. Ah cx^plc of such a process objective is: 
to conduct a wrkshbp for instructors on the effects of bias toward 
hbtxtrad it ionai students. It t^^d be easy enough to determine if 
the workshop were held — but no measurable restilt was specified. An 
objective that Specifics the results^ as we?JL as mcasarmeat crite- 
ria, might read: 
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To change the attitude of instructors with negative 
attitades toward hbhtraditidrtai students to a positive 
attitude as indicated by a self-report scale. 

The activities or strategies that are employed to achieve this bb* 
jective comprises the process that is enpioyed to meet the identified 
objectives. Figure 1 contains a concise summary of the example which 
has been presented In the text above. 
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Figure 1: Example of Goals; Objectives ?nd Strategies 



Sliort-teriii C(5al 



Itrategifiis 



To redace the percentage 
of mmn aiid disadvantaged 
students who drdp biit of 
hontraditidtial prbgrais 
because of the attitudes 
ex!iibite<l by iastroctors 
from 9dZ to U in five 
yctrs. 



To reduce the percentage 
of women and disadvantaged 
students who drop ont ol 
nontraditional pro|rais as 
the result of iiistriictdr 
attitudes toward women 
aiid disadvantaged students 
from 901 to SOL 



1. To change the attitudes 
of instructors with 
negative attitudes 
toward nontraditional 
students to a positive 
attitude as indicated 
6y a self -report scale. 



2. To increase the toler- 
ance of nontraditional 
students to bias exhi- 
bited by instructors, 
adninistrators, coun- 
selors and others as 
reported by the students 
oil a rating scale. 



a. Hold aii awareiifiss 
workshop .for 
instructors. 



b. Conduct tours for 
instructors of 
industry in which 
nontraditional 



are 



a. Conduct workshop 
for nontriditional 
students designed 
to enhance their 
self concept as a 
nontraditional 
employee. 



b. Provide instruc- 
tion on coping 
with bias. 
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Selection of- ^rategies . In the present corfttext * /'strategy'* 
Is considered to be an activity that ia planned and conducted for 
the purpose of cbhtributing to the achievement of a stated goal. 

Up to this point, the discussidci has focused on the methods by 

which planners in a school system can identify The problems (needs) 
that prevent women and disadvantaged students froca getting into and 
completing nontraditio^iai vocational programs and «ay.§ of establish- 
ing gbalis to eliminate these problems, tiras^ the strategies are the 
'^things" the school personnel select to do to meet the goals. 

How .iie these st*»rategies aelected? In the process of detersnia- 
ing goals, the current status and ideal status were identified, ttias^ 
the planners know i*eri they are, aa well as whet'? they wmt to go. 
In aaking this deteniioat ion, information was collected tiiat provided 
a ba^is for deciding what kind of changes would be needed. For ex- 
ample^ the planners may have idezitified instructor perceptions which 
cbul'J potentially result in the adoption of one set of attitudes to- 
ward nohtraditiohaX students and a different set of attitudes toward 
traditional studehtis. A case in point might be the hypothetical sit- 
uation in ^ich an instr^ictor doesn't believe that tibntraditlonal 
?>tudents can learn the skills required for the occupation being taught 
Of if they do manage to learn the skills—they won^t be able to get a 
job. Faced with attitudes of this nature, the planners must select 
strategies that will pereotially Involve these instructors and produce 
tSio desired change in attitucSe. 

It can easily be seen tfest basing strategy selection on infof*- 
tnation about current or desired status is much more aystenatic thMi 
merely select itig strategies on the basis of Wbet ic assiMne<:l to be 
heeded. The planners may have found that th© instructors are_very 
positive toward nbntraditional studetitc, b^t it was the students^ 
perception that the instructor didn't think they CQi5ld do the work. 
This situatioh would require a very differ«al: strategy thaxi the one 
described abo^e* 

Mast the strategies that are to be used be_ develop^ from scratch? 
Not at all* The personnei in many schools are already cbaductihg many 
activities* the n^eeds asseasmentjMy show that many of these strategies 
Should be continued^ while sMie may be dtscoattaued. Other strat^ies 
that can be used in ether problem ari^s have been d<wcr^ed in r-^smirce 
raatertals or are being conducted by aisother school. Scbooi personnel 
are nearly always willing to ahare their ideas affld oat er iiilft, «^ prac- 
tice has shmaS that borrowing idei^J is a legltiaate way ta accguire new 
strat€^ies. In addition,^ this pi^blicatiba c>witain8 descriptions of 
strategies that were observe in practice in Florida aibo^sl** Ideas 
vjcre gleaned ircoa those wfeo were oijnducting the str^fc^les a^ 
s^ted by descriptiims of slail*r strategies contained in other pu51i* 
cations. It is anticipated that thes^ strategies will be useful as 
solutions or idea© for solutions to many of the prcAlens tfeit are found 
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iti iucni districts. It Is also ant Ic ipated that Ideas for sotat ions 
for many identified probleihs will found in QlMr schools and pab- 
Jtcatlons, as weil as create J t>y those attempting to apply this in- 
format ion to new situations; 

Strategies thus selecie-d d^velope^ should be organized 
into a proposed plan of acttvitlei for a specified tiJwe period — 
such as a year* The plan i;;.Houid ho ^rcompahied with cost estimates 
for the conduct of ;2ach straU-gy. Si.Tice many Mr«;tegi^ can be con- 
tacted with little or no c^zi, it is likely th^t sc^jc i^ctivities 
could begin before approval is ofetssiaied on the total plan* The 
u|u-rational plan for implemeritlftg those which ha^vf! hem approved 
should^ more specif icaliyj^ spell out what is toJ?e doiifi» by whom, 
imd when* The %ext scctiba provides dome insight ifeto this process* 

T asking th^Q atrate^les . The strategies ^^leeted easily can 
be broken dawn inte the several smaller tasks tltat are rc^jtiir^^d to 
accomplish tfees* If the first iicttas of taek^ are not manageable 
•*cHi;rikjs'* of vfork^ %hm they can be broken ^osm wttii tb^ sobtasks 
are the apprbpriiste to assign to «5ne membet ot the plstmtng 

team. The iTirst breakdown aubtisks ^su^illjr produces nannagcable 
tvi£fks, and no further breakdoims are I^e•^^3ecl♦ Since tne fvcratcgies 
'lot recruiting ir?,d retaining w>m^'n and disadvantaged students are 
not rc^liy very complex, the ftrst-l^vel breakdown is usually ade* 

q!iate - 

As an illustration, rhe breakdown of the strategy delivering 
an awareness workshop to Irtstrtactbrs Is provided: 





.0 


Identify school persbhhel to be included as 
participants in ihk workshop: 


2 


.0 


Select co-atesi^ for the workshop; 


3 


.0 


DinieriBine date, tlete, and plac« for the workshop; 




,0 


Frepire presentations for the workshops 


3 


/Q 


Iwvite autsidc spcafosrs as apprbjpriatc; 


6 


.0 


invite school per^Ofsi^l to b« participants; 


7 


.0 


Coreluc^ the workshop; an<3 


8. 


.0 


^valtia^e the w<5rkshpt^. 



It Is liS^ly that this level of tasking will be adequate f jt 
the purpose of assi^lag tasks ^ as well as for setting uilestcmes to 

se^e how the piaM for tie workshop are progressing^ If ^ hmever, 

the planners fa^ve d^abts sb&Jtst soote of the persoo&el koowing what to 
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Id do, each task Can easily be broken down into more specific Itetnfii 
An example of a sccbhd-level breakdown follows: 

2.0 Select cbhteht for the workshop 



2.1 identify barriers that are perceived by 
instructors; 



2.2 Identify barriers that are perceived by 
students; 

2.3 Select content to assist in overcoming 
specified barriers. 



AH that is required to break dbwti a task Is^ siiaply^ to ask what 
is required to accomplish it? Once these tasks ate spelled biit^ it 
should be very easy to accomplish them. 



Assignment of the task or subtask to mCTtbers of the platming 
group, or to others » is easily done wlx^n the tasks are specifically 
spelled out. this is usually best accomplished by asking each per- 
son which of the tasks he/she is willing to undertake. Volunteering 
(of specific tasks usually increases biie* 8 willingness to do an as- 
signineht and matches the Individual with th^ taskCs) he/she dc^s best, 
ft is important to watch to be sure that no one overloads himself and 
to be alert to the possibility of having to reassign tasks if those 
who have agreed to do them fimd that they are not able. Those tasks 
which are not accepted by any of the planning team will have to be 
assigned to sbmebhe else. A good teclmique, is to look outside of 
the planning group to persons who may be willing to participate in 
the conduct of the activities. 

When an imbalance of responsibility for the conduct of taaiks 
is observed, it is wise to alert the person who hais agreed to do the 
activities tfxat he/she may be taking on too aucfa^ Howev«; the staff 
members involved in conducting various strategies shooid not be con^ 
cerned if some people are doing most of the task in a partieulaf strat- 
egy. Others may be doing most or all of the tasks in another strategy. 



Establishing a timet«^ble for each task or eubtaik tb be c<jhigleted 
will assist the plamiizig team to monitor the progress of the activities 
which they have plamied* Xn^t from the person responsible for the 
task regarding the time that it sfabaid take to c^piete that task is 
essential. If the designated person cannot coa^iete the task on the 
tinetable necessary for the task to get done within designated time 
period^ some reassignment of tasks will be necessary. Alsbj if the 
planning team finds that the tasks are hbt being cblipleted by the prb^ 
posed timetable^ they may find It necessary to provide assistance to 
the person assigned the task or to r^ssign the responsibility ^tirely. 
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flmetabjos need not be elaboratei A simple list of the task 
with anticipated completion dates is adequate. A column can be 
added to the timetable for dates cosipleted to facilitate monitoring 
prbgtess. The following is an example of a timetable using the 
strategy illustrated previously: 



Task 

l.n Identify school 
personnel to be 
included in the 
workshop. 

2.0 Select content 
for the work-- 
shop. 



Date To Be Date 
Completed— ^iQt npleted 



Sept. 20 



Oct. 15 



Sept* 10 



Oct. 20 



Person 



Kay 



Jim 



3,0 Determine date, 
time, and place 
for the workshop 



Oct. 15 



Donna 



4.0 Prepare preseh- 
tatlohs for the 
workshop. 



Nov, 30 



Dohha 



5.0 Invite outside 
speakers as 
appropriate 



Dec. 15 



Jim 



6.0 Invite school 
personnel to 
participate. 



Dec. 15 



Kay 



7.( Conduct the 
workshop. 



Dec. 20 



Ail 



8.0 Evaluate the 
workshop. 



Dec. 20 



ChoUette 



Reporting of progress at regular meetings of the_ planning team 
will encourage those responsible for the tasks to cbiapTete their as«- 
signments on schedule, if they are unable to meet the schedule, how* 
ever, the regular planning team meetings offer an opportunity for mid 
course corrections* It is also a good idea to report the outcome of 
the completion of the tasks, as well the fact that it has been com- 
pleted. For example^ the person respbtlslble for the development iaf 
the content of a workshop could report vhat he/she had decide should 
be the content and the reasons for the selection of each agenda Item. 
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This ;ill keep the total planning team up to date, as well as allow 
for valuable input. 

Suimnary ; this section includes sone rather detailed descrip- 
tions of how to conduct a needs assessment, establish goals and ob- 
jectives based on. the needs select strategies designed 
to mecst the goals and objectives^ and develop a plan to conduct the 
selected strategies* 

The planning process described is not much differ^it than 
those that most groups use to plan the activities they are going to 
conduct. The procedure suggested does provide a more systematic ap- 
proach than a group would usually use. This should insure that the 
strategies selected are oh target with what the problems are and 
shoaid help keep the plannlr:? conmittee oh task thrdughbut the plan- 
ning and conduct of the strategies. 

Evalu atiiiR strategies . To do them again or not is the question 
to which this section is addressed, that is, should the strategies 
that were included in the annual plan be included in the next plan? 
Questions that the planners should, ask thenselves in making this 
judgment include: 

• Did the strategy assist in reducing the discrepancy 

between what the situation was at the time the plan 

was developed and the ideal status — i.e.^ did it work? 

• Have other factors effectively eliminated the problein? 

• Were there excessive negative side effects? 

• Was the strategy conducted as planned? 

• Did the strategy require excessive resources in com- 
parison to the pay-off? 

• Has the ideal situation changed? 

Much cf the information required to answer these questions is 
readily available, the regular monitoring sessions will provide ih-^ 
fprmatiph about whether the strategy is being conducted as planned^ 
what mid-course corrections are needed, and what problems are being 
experienced along the way. this type of evaluation, oiEten referred 
to as "formative evaluation^" provides information which can be used 
to effect timely changes in the strategy so that it will be more ef- 
fective in accomplishing the stated objectives oh the ciirieht cycle. 
It also provides information on how to change the plans for the next 
cycle so that the same problems are not repeated. 
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Additional information needed to answer the evaluation ques- 
tions can be obtained by asking how well the strategy worked. This 
inf orciatidn, frequently referred to as "stnamative evaluation,'^ is 
useful in reporting to the school authorities on the achievements 
that were laade as well as in improving the strategy for the next 
cycle- Question^ such as^^ '*How many vbn«i am! dlaaf^vantaged en- 
rol ie<i in and graduated from non traditional programs^" and "How many 
Instructors participated in the instructor's workshop," are easily 
recorded as the various strategies are conducted. An evaluation 
fbrra giveii to the participants at the close of each activity can be 
used also to find but how well the activity was conducted. These 
surveys are easily developed siaply by askix^ the participants to 
rate a listing of the various activities that were included in the 
strategy and to make comments about why they did or didn't like the 
activity. 

Answering questions about how well the strategy is being con- 
ducted requires that one be more perceptive. For example i if hoh- 
traditional students are dropping bat of a particular vbcatipnal 
progran, in spite of a weii-pianned support groups members bf the 
planning team should investigate the reasons wh^ the students arc 
dropping out. It may be a problem that is external to the program^ 
such as hot having adequate time during business hours to conduct 
hecessary business. This problem has been solved, in sope cases, by 
reducing the program tb fbur days per week. If problems are persis- 
tent » it may be a good idea for the planning team tb f brm a subgroup 
of two or three_S®ters to investigate the cause. The investigation 
can be done by -talking wizh those persons involved, including stu- 
dents who have dropped out. The correction required may be simple, 
or It may require that an additional strategy be planned and con- 
ducted. An example bf the latter would occur if the nontradit ional 
students did hot understand some of the technical language used 5n 
the instroctibn, while traditional students had had adequate exposure 
to the occupation tb learn the language befbrcs cbming tb the class. 
A strategy easily could be devised tb correct this deficiency In 
technical language. 



Each of the strategies described later in this publication cbh- 
taihs suggestions for evaluation methods. planning team should, 

however i use their own expertise to design additional methods. Eval- 
uation results play a key role in making decisions about recycling 
strategies. The next section prbvides suggestions and precautions 
about planning for recycling. 

Recycling strategies . Results of the evaluation will indicate 
which strategieJB were helpful in meeting the stated objectives and 
which ones were hot. The extent to which the first cycle of the 
strategies meets the long-range goal also will be indicated by the 
evaluation data. This input will prbvide the ihfbrmatibn hcceisary 
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to determide which strategies will need to be recycled; However, 
one additional suggestion should be kept In mind. If some strata- 

iiriv^ nieet the long-range goa! during the first year. It doesn't nec- 
essarily follow tliat the strategies for recruitment should be ter- 
xflixiaLiid* Hie planuliig team should Itself If the desired status 
will cbhtinue to exist if the strategy is not recycled^ 

Delivery of the strategies naturally will becdzae easier each 
tirTit- the process is repeated, ifxe planning team will accuoulate 
tiofit experience, and many of the strategies will become standardized. 
It is^ of course^ important to make changes in the strategies where 
the evaluation shows a deficiency. Care Should be taken nest to for- 
get to record the changes that were made in the strat^y during the 
previous delivery. This will avoid experiencing the same problems 
as before. While it may be assraed that persons conducting the strat 
egies will remember what was done — it is better to keep a record. 
It is likely that some of the actors involved in the planning and de- 
livery of the strategies will change. Thus, the process of planning 
and conducting strategies should not change much each time the strat- 
egies are recycled. The tonptatioh to view the ccmplete dlatining 
process as being necessary only during the initial impletxiehtat ion 
period shoulH be avoided. Rather, the steps of planning^ implemeht- 
Irif;, and monitoring the planned strategies should fee repeated each 
time, 

Plahhihg . Planning for the second and subsequent cycles should 
very similar to the first time around. THus^ it may be a good 
iile^i to review the suggested planning process presented earlier. 
There are some differences that should be noted, however. Th^ plan- 
ning teaih h^s had some experience with the strategior and with each 
otlier^ which will enable them to make more accurate projections of 
the time and effort required to conduct the activities included in 
a strategy. This may allow the planning team to envision a much more 
extensive set of strategies than were undertaken the first time. The 
planning tcam^ even if the members ire all the_ same as the first time 
around, should repeat the planning process. The steps in the process 
are; 



1. Determine the current status. 

2. Determine tho desired status. 

3. Identify discrepancies. 

4. Establish gof.ls and objectives. 

5. Select appropriate strategies. 




6. Develop a plan for delivering the strategies. 

S. Evaluate the outcome of the delivery of the 
strategies. 



Much of the data to detenaine the current status wiii be ob- 
tained in the process of evaluating the dutcoine of the first de- 
livery of the selected strategies. Thus* the previous year's suia- 
n:actve evaluation can serve as the current status data for the next 
cycle. 

The ideal status should be reviewed each year to determine if 
the status th*\t was perceived as "ideal" the previous year is still 
L ^psidered to be ideal. To do otherwise is to assiaae that the de- 
sired status is static^ rather than dynamic. Because of the dynamic 
nature o this process, long-range goals and objectives also should 
be reviewed to determine whether revision is he^ed and if additions 
are desirable. 

The process of establishing goals and objectives is primarily 
one of rc"iewihg the previously-established ones in light of dis- 
crepan tes observed between the currait status and the revised ideal 
status, ft may be recalled, however^ that it was suggested that 
some strategies may be retained after the ideal 8tatus has been at- 
tained as a maintenance precaution. 

A careful review of the progress aade toward meeting the long- 
range gcils and objectives shoul<2 be_undertaken to determine vhat 
goais require additional aaphasis. The process of selecting strate- 
gies should not be short-circuited. Rather^ the process may require 
more effort, since something will be known about the effectiveness 
of the strategics that were conducted the first time. Strategies 
should be selected which huve the greatest potential for successfully 
rr.eetihg the ^hdrt- range goals established for the planning period. 

!«jpl^entlhg the planned strategies should be easier during 
thd second ahci subsequent cycles. M*tty of the materials needed to 
conduct the activities already will have been developed and will 
require only slight fevlsidhs. In addition^ contacts with persons 
who can provide necessary assistance already will have been estab- 
lished. This will allow sufficient time to develop the activities 
In the new strategies which have been selected for the currcT/t cycle. 

The exciteraeht of starting a new venture may wear off during 
the first cycle, which may lead to less mdnitbrihg in following cy- 
cles. This, howev^r^ should be avoided-^ If the motivatibh provided 
by monitoring is eliminated, then many of the tasks may hot be ac- 
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roinplished. In adcltioh, the nbnitbring process stiii will be 
needed to p wide the formative evaluation needed to zaake fflid-course 
corrections and to provide input for the cycles which fdlldw* 

The strategies described in this section were gleaned from 
interviews co^ucted in Florida schools which, according to data 
provided by the Division of Vocational EducaticSli had a relatively 
high proportion of women and disadvantaged students in ndhtraditibnai 
Vocational prdgrasis. _ These ihtervievs were auga^ted with descrip- 
tibhs of strategies found in the literature reviewed, thus, the 
strategies are composites of the activities actoaiiy conducted in 
the schools observed and the available literature. 



It is not anticipated that all of the strategies list^ will 
be conductGd by .iny one school^ or that the procedures will be fbl- 
lowt (J exactly ai presented. Rather the strategies should serve as 
a springboard frou which the plaimihg cdmittee can start to create 
its own set of strategies and plans for conducting them. 

The format of the strategies includes: a title, the bbiectives, 
a short description, arid a list of pfdcedufes required to codduct the 
i;irategy. Personnel arid budget ite&s are also suggested. For some 
strategies^ a simple evaluation procedure^ usually involving the de- 
velopment and admihist ration of an evaluatim quescionnaire and the 
cornpilatibn of evaluation data, is suggested. The "Description" sec- 
tions give brief explanations of the strategies^ and Che "Procedures" 
sections present outlines of the major steps in drganiiirig and planning 
for the strategies. 

The itOTs suggested under "Budget" refer to major it^J5 of cx- 
pinditure. ^^^X ^'^^ new expenditures; rather, they may be 
stipplies in stbck, or they may be donations from participating or 
contributing agencies/organizations, or they may be contributed ser- 
vices. 



Whether the items for recruitment strategies require expendi- 
tures or not, it IP suggested that itemized cost recbrds be kept so 
that the schddl persdnricl can be made aw&re df the real costs bf de- 
signing arid implementing a strategy. This ihJbrinatioh is especially 
useful when evaluating the effectiveness of the strategy. 

Listing of Strategies 

The titles of the strategies that follow are: 
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U ccr uitmeht Strategies z 



r en Coramunicalion with the Public 



Advertising 



Mobile Resource Center dri Vocational OpportuGities 
Poster Campaign 

Directory of Coneaanity Resources for Recruitm^it 
On-Campus High School Days 
Career Fairs 
Media Workshop 

Workshops — Forum on Nontraditionai Recruitment and Training 

Ihfbrnatibhal Workshop for Potential Referral Agencies 

Seminar to Build Liiikages between the School arid the Business, 
Industry, and Labor Sections 

Infortnat lonal Support Services for Women and the Disadvantaged 



Counseling Strategies : 

•'Student Equity" Workshop for In-House Faculty 

Equity Workshop for Local Business and Industry Represe^ 
Guidance Personnel and Administrators, and eommunity 
Professionals 

Parent Awareness Workshop 

eounsclbr/lhstrucfbr Brdwh-Bag Rap 

insuring Equal treatttc-nt of the Sexes in Vocational Oricr.tat icr. 
Materials 

Insuring Equal Treatment of the Sexes in Vocational Testing 
and Assessment 

Career Exploration Lab 

Support and Training Workshop for Nontraditionai Students 
Adjusting to Vocational Education Prograss 
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Support Groups for Nbhtraditiaoal Students 
"'Classic" Student Support Frograa 
Tne upen-ooor rdlicy 

Ti\ . 1 8 and Pre-tralhlng Strategies : 

Establishing an Individoaiized Manpower training System (IMTS) 

Remediai Training through an Individualized Hahpdver Training 
Systea 

Prograa Terminology and Equipment Ortentatipn Package 

••Break-in" Classes 

Structured tutoring S^stexa 

Work Exploration Lab 

Training Workshops for Instructors 

Advisory CoBB&ittee for CurriculuB Review 

Mlhlmizihg Race aid Sex Bias in the Occurrence Mi<i SfJecta of 
Instructional fiaterlali 

Gompetency-based instruction 

Flfexi-class Modules 

Siasulating Werk Conditions 

tours and Field Trips 

Work Experience 

Placement StrateRies : 

ebtainlng a Coffipatsr Listing of Av5til^ble Local Jobs 

Ail Instructional Module tot Managem^th^ «hd Union Relationships 

Working with Recruiters from Local Buste^sses 

Smployabiitty Skiils Handbook 
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An Instructional Module bh Prepa. ing Appiicatioc foti&s 
Prbvidihg Studehta with interview Skills 
?raC t Icc Xgu csrvlcifS 
Critiquing Interviews 
Interviews with Role Models 

I low-up Stratepies ; 

Senior Exit Survey 

Student Ihfbraatibh Records Syst^ 

Collection of Data throogh Follow-up Quest ibrmaires/Surveys 
Supportive Cotaiseling after Placement bh the Job 
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F.E-cruit g ent Stratei:i e-s 



InLtoduct ion 

The primary focus wf this ranual is to provide assistance to 
jfc^^hool personnel in their attenpts to retain nontradit idital students 
in vocational education, keeping nontradit iotlal students In these 
prograrts assumes that they are enrolled. A large percentage of the 
schools are getting students to enroll in prograas that are con-> 
sidered to be nontraditional* this section of the i^nuai is provided 
especially for use by school personnel in /jistricts that have not 
^^^n highly successful in getting ndntra<^'J t ional enrol laehts. How- 
ever, it is also anticipated that personnel in districts that have 
! oen highly successful in attracting nontradit ional ehrollaents nay 
wish to add to their repertoire of activities used to recruit th&^e 
studt^tlts into vocational programs. If sufficient recruitment strate- 
gics Have been developed, the reader laay wish to skip to strategies 
that are designed to assist in getting nont radit ional students to 
rt i:::ain in their Selected nontradit ional vocational programs. 

Activities that are reported to be successful liii recruiting 
UijUt'tits into hbhtraditibhal vocational fjrograms are those that open 
<'ri'v or Tiore of a vari«ty of consunicatioh channels* The methods 
that can he used to open or improve cominicatton with tfse public 
.rtv many amd varied. !lany of the available chat&nels of coaaainicat ibh 
are being used by school personnel to coimnunicate about many thin/;: ^ 
with the various audieaices. Thus, at the butsctj it may be wise to 
:i«;k~-what is being coonunica ted about the desirabil ity of student s 
enrolling in vocational prbgrasas that would be considered to be nt^n- 
trjt! It ional? If the answer is nothings or the traditional images 
jrt^- being projected, then efforts should be made to change the status 



The strategies in this section of tho manual include ideas for 
in j.r* vin>^ written communication, stich as ndvert Isemehts and posters; 
t;u e-lo-fvice contact with one or more of t hi- publics^ such as by use 
t a rrobile resburce center^ bu lid ihg 1 inkages with business/industry, 
-arecr fairs; and training fbr schbdl personnel or other agencies 
tv Improve khow]ed}>r and awareness of how to coimnunicate more effec- 
tivily with the public that vocational education programs are available 
( T all, such as media w^rksjiops aiKi workshi)ps for pLiSonnel in po- 
tent iai riferraj agenclefJ. 
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OPES eejttUNieftTids i^m m miic 



Q^3^m: To give the public easy access to ififoraatibri about vbcatibhal education 

prograss. 

DESCRIPTIOIJ: Providir^ accurate^ htipful vocational education inforaation to potential 

students should be a top priori^ fci any vocational institution. Boseveri 
iar^jntehtial students^ especially rwntraditional or disadvantaged students, 
can easily be put of f by bureaucratic "red tape" often ereountered fiiien try- ... 
ing to obtain inforoation about educaticmal prograis. The focus of tbis 
strategy is to provide ar^ iidividiial, but especially pbtehtiai nbhtradi- 
tional awi disadvantaged studehts> with inforaation regarding the vocational 
prbgraas and resources which exist to help tha, 

Itiere are iai^ different camtinication aechanisBs that personnel in a voca- 
tional iratitution can ose^ provide the public with easy awess to voca- 

of Kchanisi selected will be dictated the 
resources of the institution and the needs of the_l6Cal population. One 
excellent cosaunicatibh B«;ha^ is a telei*bhe 'hot line." The availabili^ 
of a telei*Jbh€ service staffed ^ informed persons can directly provide the 
vocational inforiation desired in a quick, efficient aanner and omit ao^ 
bureaucratic red tape, tikewise^ the availabitity of a telephone nnber to 
call at liight for inforaation about vocational program can provide inforsa- 
tion to working individaals who could not otherwise obtain thie inforaation. 

Other caaunication aephanisBs aay include ah biFcaapus walk-ih 8«vicei one 
day revolving inforaation centers at aalls, grocery stores, health facilities, 
m other locales frequented by the target population; ooiaanity group liaitomi 
or vbcatibhal newsletters ^ Aiiy of the selected cominication aechaninn ihboid 
be staffed by individuals who are very knowledgeable about the institotion's 
prograas and resources. Both Bale and feaale personnel should be avaiUble ai 
contact persons to answer questions for people interested in getting into voca- 
tional prograas. Well-triined student voluhteeri aay be iiied to help those ' 
who wish vocational inforaation and aay additionally ierve ai excellent cole 
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PRDCES'JRE: 



PEKSOKNEL: 



BUDGET: 
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aodels to disadvantaged and ccatraditiocal students, dace the particular 
cbsBunicatibn aechahisis have beeii detetained, their existaice shcutd be 
well publicized. Billboard cbapanies, newpapersi and televisiija stations 
often will provide free public service announceiats regarding the existence 
of vocational services miiaSle to ilnority and disadvahtagtti populations. 

1. Organize a aaall co«ittee with representation ^r^tR^ 

career counseling offices, faculty of prograas recruiting nontradltlonal 
or disadvantaged students, adainlstratiott, and organizations represent- 
ing nontraditional and ainority organizationa on caEpus. 

2. Determine the types of coaiintcation icchanisas that will best Sect the 
needs of the institution and specific target pojwlations. 

3. Deternine the activitia required to put thr cooBuntcatinn w^chanias 
into operation and the activities required to pabitctze the rti^tetice 
of the cbixunicatlbn a e ch aniiii, 

«. Delineate responsibility for conducting the neceisafy activities. 

5. Obuin adainistrative penissioo for putting the plan into effect. 

6. Conduct the deisigiiat^ activities. 

7. Have a fbllowHip aeeting to detcrtlne progress and if any revtiislons In 
the plan are hecesiiry. 

1. Conittee persomel 

2. Conunicat ion/staff persoonei 

1. Hater ills and operating cost of conantcation sechanis&s. 

2, Publicity costs 
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3. Staff personnel costs. 

EVALUATICRi: Have staff personnel keep strict tabulations of the huabers of individuals, 

incluuiing nontraditionftl and disadvantaged, using the cowmication service; 
where th^e indivtdoals heard about the service; nhether or not they atered 
a vocaticmai training progrsi as a resoit; and inggestions for service is* 
prove^est. lau the digested iaproveients vhen possihie. After six fonths^ 
conduct a cost-beiiefic analysis to deterilne if the service wrranti codcinua* 

tlOQ. 
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Tinf: 
OBJECTIVES: 



ADVERTiSiNe 

1. To keep the vocational prograas of the scteol in the public eye; 

2. To Bake the comity awre of ndstraditibaai vocationai trainiiig m 
occupational opportunities through the use of att^Mtiv^ 

ISt «tivitT can be li?lflia.ta In coUifcStton iiitb the Mnagaiat of Sils" 
sapemrkets. or chain stores. Kost of these cisnsercUl est»bll.Si«ts de- ' 
velop theses during the yea. one of rtlch usfflliy la the "back-to-scfioor 
thene before the fall opSfag of slauss. 

The scS^l iiy^jieg«i,ie eith the comerclal establbtaents' tanajal to put 

atlon rithln the t<»jlei. m display shodd feature s« «a of ^r- 
lou. ages and ^ce^ sotklag or training In jobs that are aontriiltioaal f« 
tetr sexes, diSpUy wUl .1.0 have » tapiullia deictlptloa if «at 
the piograa offers and som "catchy" sutlitlcs dii Ubcr miii la 
the area, saUry rangts; waen's pattlclpatlim rate & iStifa or^-^iosai 
groupi?gSj ,tc. Several aitemate dlspUys which iii U ntated ov« i «- 
rlod of tine should be preparsj. " « • 

the school could use (Aatever resoiirwi £t iii, ii both Bterlais and volun- 
teer services, to create the dlsplajfi, Or. It couid hive a ccnetclal fiii 
execute the advertising concepts, eoittibuiioas frot cosiwalty otganiiattons 
and cowerclsl estabilslsents in the cooRmlry can be solicited to help defray 
the colts of the second approach. ' ' 

Aitl^ugh thi. diipliyi are specifically created for the shopping bIIs. ther 
can be used over and over ayls for aliost sny type of recrolMeSt or.proi^- 
tionsl csi^algn. Thli is ai) iapottant coSUetation «hen deciding to invest 
in profeisloiaUy designed and constructed displays. 
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The sane objectives can i5e achieved 
gies. Soise of. the bigger cdapaiiies 
papers and cbiild be persuaded to " 
the school during its advert isii^ 



lore modest advertising strate- 
perinanent ad Spaces in the local 
spaces (as a tax write-off} to 



n. 



PROCEDURE: 



Aside from the usual inforoation about the prograais offered by the scto&l— 
the ad copy iay also include pkeetent rites, testismiials fros students or 
employers .oLoontraditiQDal roricers - and should project -instituttonal-coaait- 
nent to enrolling both sexes in ndtitraditibnal prbgrims. 

1. Organize connittee. Because of the nature of the strategy, leadership 
could reside in any of the programs in the visja^arts departmrat, with 
representatives froi the vocatioralJr8iningjrogr& "^ich mil to ad- 
vertise their offerings and from coasntunity orianizs^ons and^the local 
Chaaber of Connerce. 



2. Participating prdgrain representatives are asked to suboiit a description 
of the display concept and text. 



PERSONNEt: 



3. Cbiiittee develops plaii for the advertising campaign, coordinates dis- 
play concepts and deterstines cost requirements. Professional advertis- 
ing consultants may be used. 

^. Cbiiiittitt decides whether coiistructiph of displays will be contracted 
to outside parties or done by the school. 

5. Maintenance personnel constructs crates to store and transport the 
displays. 

i. Connittee Deobers with representatives 'from the groups suggested in _ 
No. 1 of the Procedure. 



2, Visual arts consultant. 
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3. Personnel td build the crates and to construct the displays, if desired. 



BUDGET: 



EVALUATION: 
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L Hbhbrariua for visual arts consultant. 

2. Construction supplies. 

3. Possible overtime pay, 

4. Fee for cbhstriictibn of displays, 

S^^^?^.'"^^^^^.^^.^®^®^^^ whether advertising ttratcgies are. reaching 
the^target audience is to include an item in the applicati<)n or mrbllnieiit 
form as to y^ere the applicant learned about the program offering. 
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TITLE: 



MOBILE RESOURCE CEKTER ON VOCATIONAt OPPORTUNITIES 



OBJECTIVE? 



DESCRIPTION: 



PROCEDURESi 



To provide a laobiie resource center bh hbhtraditibhal vpcatidrial education 
opportunities for use in the micm recruitment and informational caiiipaighs. 

A van can be outfitted with such nateriaU as brochures, wiie^e catalogs ^ 
vocational guidebooks, vocational prograin descriptions, books and'' articles 
on hbhtraditibhal vocational training prbgrpis and occupational oppononi* 
ties, posters, gaiiies^ campus hewsle'cters, and audiovisual materlali» Ttie 
van also should be equipped with video cassette M tape recorders, folding 
chairs; and desks. 

•ffie van can be used in conjunction with the registration of high school 
students, with career days, visitations of high schools; and for presenta- 
tions tb cbiwhuhity group®. The van can function not only as a traveling 
resource center for nontraditional vocational training naterlals, but as 
a place for small informational prisehtatibhs if a regular classibbm or 
auditorium is not available. Interested parties can walk Into the van 
and browse, check out books, games, etc. and use them within a certain 
vicinity. Uie van Should have at least two staff persons who can answer 
qiiestlbhs, show films, check out books, etc. Any person who twee the 
resources of the van should sign a registry book and Indicate the materials 
used or the service acquired. 



1. 



Conduct an organizational meeting of the selected committee, tte ciSi- 
aiittee should have representatives from offices currently Involved In 
recruitment and other prorotionai activities* minority student groups 
on campus, and one or two community organtiatiow* Explain the cowept 
the mobile resource center. Identify tasks, and give assignments. 



2. Identify possible donors of a van or a vehicle In the school's car 
pool which can be used for purposes of this activity. 

3. Review current recruitment and other promotional campaigns of the 
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PERSONNEL: 
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school and identify target audiences to deteniiirie the type of infor- 
mational oiaterials which should be kept in the van. 

4. Write or visit liternative publishers for book donations^ office 
supply don«.:ions, and/or for giveaways like peiicilSi Mrkersi etc. 

5. Detemine layout of Jaterials in the van. Deteriihe color schinei 
decbr^ slogans^ if desired. 

6. Asseobie ail printed aitd aadiovisoai iateriais. Prepare m tnventbry. 
of aii the materiais in the van. 

7. Coordinate all recruitnent and prdndtldnal casipalgns, and develop a 
inast^r schedule for the use of the van. 

8. Schedule regular inventory and maintenance check-ups of the van. 

9. Prepare press releases on the inaugural run of the van. the press 
release should icknovledge the contrtbotions of various groups » 
especially the contributions of students. 

1. A fdur-to-five perion steering cdmltteei vlth represehtativei frd 
the groups suggested in No. 1 of the Procedures section. 

2. Volunteers froo the auto body repair, painting, and carpentry classes 
to refurbish the van, install cabinets, etc. 

3. Volunteers froo the faculty and staff to assist in identifying and 
approaching possible contributors or donors. 

4. The staff vbb will ian the inobile resource coiter will cone froii 
tne office or prbgran vhich is handling the recruiting cr the infbr- 
nationai caipaign. 
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ODGET: 



EVAtUATiON: 
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i; Materials for paintings repairs, body work; cabinets, and 'the like 
to convert the van into a aebtle resoiiTce center (the van way be 
donated. froiii other sourceS) or be drie which is already iii the school 's 
car pool; labor is voliihteer service or the work of students for their 
respective classes). 

2; transportation costs for contacting possible dbiiors and contributors. 

3. Postage. 

4. Printing costs of new materials (if needed). 

I, Tabulate entries in the registry for materials and services frequently 



2. Compare the costs of outfitting and maintaining the mobile van to: 

a) Extent of outreach; and 

b) Rate of utilization by recruitment committees or teams » 




POSTER CAMPAIGN 



OBJECTIVE: To make women lii the cuiniunity aware that a previously inale-inteaiBlve 

program is now actively recruiting woSeni. 

DESCRIPTION: A poster campaign is heipful in calling attention to the fact that ah 

Institution is conmitted to attracting tmUs into previously aaie- 
Intensive progrps, like auto body mechanics, aviation maintenance, 
and plumbing. The poster(8) will show representations of women and 
minorities performing jobs for which the Vocational training program 
is offered, a "catchy" slogan which the faculty conmlttee or the cur- 
rent students in the program have coined, basic facts about the pro* 
gran, and the names, offices, and phone numbers of contact persons. 
The poster may also include a packet of naii-bacjicjaiUards for those 
requesting additional information about the prop^s^ 

The cbiimlttee In charge of this campaign should idenCSy the specific 
target populations of this strategy lii order to determine the places 
frequented by those populations. These places wUl be the sites for 
the posters. 

the maii-back postcards contain infbrnatioh oh the respondent's naie^ 
address, sex, age, program in which interested, and where the poster 
was seen. 

PROCEDURES: I. Organize a siaall committee, with repreieiicat Ives from the faculty 

of the programs actively recruiting women j the guidance or career 
counseling offices^ current hohtradltlbhal students and minority 
organizations oh campus* 

2. Determine thene of posters, graphics, color scheie. 

3. Formulate a catchy slogan. 
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4. Print the poster. 

5, Determine target populations, where posters will be located, arid 
hoe posters wtii be distributed. 



6. Secure the necessary periisslon froQ the establishaents wh«>re posters 
will be displayed. 

7. ilssign contact persons who will answer calls» entertain walk-lits, 
send a^iditional information through the i&ail» and refer calls to 
specific program personneh 

8. Fonaulate answers to standard questions. 



9. Contact persona should tabulate the cuiber of calls and returned 
postcards received i according to sex and 8gei_ where the poster was 
found; the contact persons can also keep track of the questions 
most cbnmbrily as&ed. 

PERSONNEL: 1. Cona&ittee aembers representing the groups suggested in the proce^arei. 

(See No. 1, Procedures sectionj 

2. Contact persons, who will work in shiftsjb answer callers, send out 
iiiforMtibri, tabulate responses, etc. The contact persons can be . 
coniittee aa&bers, volunteer faculty masbers, or any other personnel 
who already my be perfoming siiilar functions, 

BUDGET ITE^: 1. Materials and printing costs. 

2. RIfresiments for organizational and fblldw-up ieetings. 

3. Return postage for postcards* 

ti. Transportation for those who vlli distribute posters In the cowmltj. 
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EVALUATION: CoiiipUe Ihforiitibh found iii the retiinied postcards to identify the age group 

and places being rea'' led by the campaign. Keep track of the questions being 
asked by walk- ins and callers, this might be a cloe as to what infortiation 
shoaid be inc laded on the poster if the caipaign is repeated. Keep track of 
the number of people who responded to the caipaign who actually enrolled* 
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TITLE J 



DIRECTORY OF COMMUNITY RESOORCES M RECRtiimT* 



OBJECTIVES: 



DESCRIPTIOF: 



PRGCEDORES: 



1, To identify potential refecrai agencies and resource bases in the 
coiiuituhity for recruitient ac^ivities. 

2 . To initiate a system of linkages between the school and other gov- 
ernmental agencies I comnunity organ! zationSf apprenticeship groups r 
and local business and industry ^ 

Ihe strategy basically consists of fielding a questionnaire to the various 
agencies » organizations p and business and coiinercial establishiRnts in the 
coi»t;Uty to find out whether they are willing to assist the school in srsy 
of its recruitnieht projects. A hiiber of ways by which an agency or 
organization can assist the school is jistedi and the responleht siinply 
checks the items that apply to his organization or agency* The output of 
this strategy is a directory of cawonity resources for recruitnenti This 
strategy will also faciliute thd building of linkages between the ichooi 
and cbiivnuhity organizations, agencies, and industrial/coniBercial Bectors. 

U Organize a small vorking coonittee for this strategy. The comittie 
cooid incltjdei awng othera, a public relation person, a person *fhb 
writes well, and one with some experience with questionnaire design 
and construction. 



2. Prepare a brief write up or description cf tte various recruibent 
prbgraiiis or cas^igri of the school. Hi5hlight the fact that the 
school is ciDranitted to enrolling both nales and fanales in icntradt- 
tibhal vocational education prbgraiiis and to recruiting disadvantaged 
students i 



3. Prepare a cover letter stating the schools i ntent to identify gov- 
ernisental ageicies, educational institutions, coonanity organizational 
apprenticeship groups, business and industrial establishments for the 
recruitment activitien of the school. 



♦Adapted from the SET program of St. Petersburg Vbcatibhal-Techhical Inetitiite. 
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Design a questionnaire. Get information on the following: 
a) Name of respondent. 

Job title and department^ 

c) Address and phone nomber» 

d) A brief description of the purpose or activities of the 
organization or ageticy. 

e) A list of the various ways by which an brganizatidh_ can 
participate in the recruitment activities cf the schools 
For example: 

• Refer clienteie to school; 

• Arrange for school recniitaent team to make a presentatioti 

to their clientele or students^ 

• Give material c^trtbutions^ eig^i cash dbnatibhi for 

specific projects, ad space In the newspapers ^ give- 
aways, use of facilities » loan of e<iaipaent; 

• Providt jchnlcai asiistince. e.g«^ lectures, deoon- 

str lotLB^ cbhsiiltaht servlcei; 

• Allow tbe display of recruitment mater l^li In office; 
9 Donate air time; 

• Underwrite the production of radio or television recrutt- 

dietit "specials"; 
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• Allow BlDdent, parent, faculty dblervatldn of plahtBj office* ^ 

etc.; 

< Allow stiidehts to Job-shadow enployees; 

• Put the school on the coBpany/organization inalllng list; 

• Serve on advisory or other slillar cbmittees; 

• Serve bh the schbdrs recruiting teai; 

• Print pertinent inforaation about the school Id the coipany 

org^itatibn's newsletter. 

i) Send out quest ionnftires. 

g) Follow up on those wis have responded favorably with a phone 
call or visit to eiplain what is involved in the task for 
which they have volunteered. 

h) Tabulate responses. 

t) Using the responses iron the quest ionnaire^ make a directory 
of resource persons/agencies showing the corresponding services 
they are wtiiing to coaCribute. 

j) Up<Ute and "weed out** outdated atries in directory fron tiie 
to tine. 

flESONNEt: A comittee of three, consisting of a public relations peribn, a writer, 

and one with questionnaire deilgn experience. 

SUDGET: 1. Cost of prlnti^ questionnaire. 
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2. Postage 



3; Transportation for follow-up visits. 

There are several aeasorabie results of this strategy which an evaluation 
design could address: inr.rease in the nunber of referrals nade by out- 
side apciesi participation rate of external igenciea in school recruit- 
ment actiyities^ extent of outreach, increase in the public exposure of 
the school. It would be helpful to compile statistics from all evaluation 
efforts. 
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ON-CAMPUS HICK SCHOOL DAYS 



OBJECTIVIES: 



^' .^^._.P^°^^^'_^^^^..*^^°r^^^°fs *^^h inforaitlisn on and exposure to 
iibhtraditknii vocattooil education prdgriii. 

2. To provide high school seniors with the opportunity to interact 
with role iiiodels. 



DESCRIPTION: 



Seniors from the various high schools in the 
to the area vocational school or the cdmunity 
long series of activities. 



are iiivited to cdie 
college campus for a day- 



Activities include briehtatibh talks on hbntraditfonal vocattona! education 
prograitts, observation tours of laboratories, vorkshops and clasi^s with non- 
traditional enrollment, showing of fiins and othw audiovlsuil iSateriiiii 
and ah open forui, during which Instructori, counseiors and other resource 
persons can answer questions posed by the itudints. 



At Jhe end of the day, student participants should fill out pre^registration 
forms and evaioation forms. 



li -Orgitnii~i-coa|t^ io&beri from the offices which landle-recrelt- — 
ieiiti e,f.| giiidadce aiid 'occupational counseling officeSj the various 
vocational programs. 

2. Identify activities and prepare a schedule. 

3. Contact nontraditionil workeri and current Jtuderiti to act as guides 
and resource personi. Sign up volunteeri for btiicr activities. 

4. Conduct an orientation meeting for the guidei and volunteers. 

5. Inform principals and counselors of '^feeder" schools aboet schedule 
and activities; 
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PERSONNEL: 



BUDGET: 



EVKLUATiON: 



Send out flyers to remind students about the activity. 

7i Prepare a simple evaluation torn on which students can rate the 
various activities and features of the program* for instance, 
the use of "guides", according to how informative or helpful they 
have Deen to them. Solicit suggestions as well. 

1. Cbiinittee ineitbers 

2. Student and adult guides. 

3. Faculty, staff, and student volunteers to be assigned to specific 
activities, e,9,, to show films, serve as resource persons, and 
operate the food stalls i 

1. Transi^rtation for students to and from their rispective schools. 

2. Refreshments and lunch for the students « 

3. i^laterials, such as folders^ program handouts, etc. 

4. Printing costs ^ 

1. Using a questionnaire, dsk the students to evak^^ 
and/or informative the acUvities have been. 

- - - - - \ 

2. TaiHilatc the number of pre-registratibh forms submitted* and compare 

with the number of students who actually enroll in programs. 
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CAREER FAIRS 



QBiEeTiVESi 



DESCRIPTION: 



1. To make potential vocational education enrollees and their parents aware 
of opportunities in nontraditional vocational education programs; 

2. To strengthen linkages between the school and the business, industry, 
labor, and apprenticeship groups; 

3. To provide potential vocational educatiott enrollees with accurate in- 
formation about occupational opportunities In the training areas in which 
they are interested. ' ) 

The target audience of this activity includes potmtial vocational education 
enrollees and their parents. 



The different vbcatibhal education programs put up attractive booths featur- 
ing the products of students front the program. Other booths can provide live 

learned from the_prbgran,_8u_ch as simple fender re- 
pairs, food preparation, how to put up waUpaper, health-related ilcills. 
Mini-workshps equipped with tools for "hands-on" practice nay also be nade • 
avaiiabie. 



Slide-tape presentations, featuring nontraditional vocational training pro- 
grams and_ occupations, are presented on the hour in various locations such 
as the school cafeteria, the Resource Center, the guidance offices^ etc. The 
audiovisual materiils for this activity can be bought, borrowed^ or produced 
especially for tftis purpose. 



___ ___ _ _* 

An ifflportant feature of the careerjair is the Information Booths which should 
^L^^cat^ in a strategic place. The Information Booth personnel will sake 
arrangaaents for adylseaent appointments with faculty members, occupational 
and guidance counselors ^ and other school personnei for students and/br par- 
ents who want more information about specific vocational training prbgraiM. 
Pre-registratlon forms should also be available in this booth. 
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Business and copercial establislments, later and apprenticeship progrSs 
are also invited to put up their own displays, which sh^jfd highlight 
various career options for people who get into vocational training prograis. 



A vocation?! education handbook and a career fair guide tay be prepared 
and given to all part icipaits; the handbook should contain a description 
of /he various training prtgraos (prpgrai objectives,, content, prerqul- 
sltes, if any). The career fair guide^ on the other hand^ contains the 
prbgrao of activities and a nap of the caipus. 

The career fair, like oany recruitoent activities, relies heavily on the 
; participation and the contribution local businesses and industrial estab^ 

iishments, the media, and the cosffluaity ar large can provide. A lot of 
attention should be given to developing and nurturing linkages vlth these 
various groups. 

PROCEDURE: 1. Organize steering comittee. The steering cowittee should have repre- 

sentatives froffi the faculty and adatntBtration groups, nontraditional 
student and otnority groups on caipus, th@ local ledia, and froa the 
business, industry, labor and ap^jrentlceship groups. 

2. Conduct, kick-off neetlng. Present general progran, idwtlfy activities 
and tasks i give assignaents^ and prepare a iaiter schedule* 

3. Invite personnel fron all vocational ^ucation programs who v$at to 
participate in the career fair^ prepare a deacription of their booth 
and a budget estimate. Aside from a dessonBtratios booth, the Hoae 
Economics/Food Preparation and other sliliar programs may be invited 
to put up food stalls. Provide all participating departoenti and of- 
fices with A simple prbgraiE budget format. 

4. Consolidate budgets. Make a master list of ail materiais and smiccB 
needed for the fair. Identify possibk donors or contrtbotori. Prepare 
initial costing. 
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S; Write; and iater visit, potential donors and participating organizations 
• and offices. Bring along a brief proposal containing a description of 
the career fair^ what the agency/of fice/cbaaerciai, iiidtistriai estabii«i- 
nent would "get" but of participating in the activityj and the type of 
contribution required froa tha. 

6. Write foiiow-up letters. 

7. Prepare a press kit for the local tedia. The kit should contain copies 
of press releases and texts for BO-secono television and radio spots 
and copies of other promotional materials. 

8. Send out invitations to pamts and stiidoits through the schools. 



9. Set up booths and exhibits. 

10. Provide each booth with a tniieographed visitors' registry for naaes and 
coiments. 

11. After the fair, prepare the agmda for an evaluative oeeting. 

12. Prepare a final report on the acitvity and provide copies of this re- 
port to the office of the school's chief adainistrator wd to all agen- 
clfis/establishBients which have participated in the fair. 

1. Steering comittee ienibers vlth representatives Um the groups suggested 
in the Procedures section of this strategy. 

2. Volunteers to provide assistance in the following areas: 

design and constmctton of booths; 
secretarial and other docuaentation services; 
prbductloQ of prpDOtidnil iiiateriils, flyers, posters, 
and vocational education guide. 



manning the booths dartng the fair itself; 
setting op of aadiovisual equlpaent; and 
clean-up after fair. 

3, Fair guides. 

L Supplies, like paper for guides and iandboolcs, flyers, and posters 

2. Printing, aiaeographing, other copyliig expenses. 

3. Postage. 

I, Refreshments for organizational aeeting. 

5. Construction or rental costs of booth. 

6. Possible overtiiae pay for nialnter Irice staff; secretarial services. 

7. Purchase/rental of equipment, tools. 
I. Rental of plants/other decor. 

Prepare for a coonittee neeting to reviev the fdllbving aspects of the 
activity: 

1. Perceptions on the attainoent/non-attaJiunait of the 
activity's objectives, 

2. Planning processes, 

3; Part icipst ton of cooBunity organizations, 
4. Attendance of target audience, 



5; Media coverage. 



6; Quality of booths, displays and other presentations, 

7. Scheduling, 

8. Budget^ and I" 

•«r_ 

9. Recommendations, including formation of an interim 
coGzsittee which will start the groundwork for next 
year's fair. 
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mik WORKSHOP 



OBJECTIVES: 1. To present participants with effective methods of pfOBCtir^ nori- 

traditional training progtais through the use of press releases, 
brochures, flyers, newspaper ads, public service ahnbuxenehts for 
radio and/or television* and sinilar prciotional tactics. 

^ 2. fb give participants the o^rtunity to produce "saleable' oedia 

products under the supervision of oedta consultants or resource 
persons. 

DESCRIPTION: One of the strategies for ribhtraditibhal re'»*ruitjient r icntibhed 

in the literature is to keep the school in the "public eye." One way of 
doir^ this is to keep the public inforsed ot. ^iie school's various activi- 
ties and prbgrais^ Newspapers^ radio, and television should be supplied 
with regular infonaation about the?.e activiti^. 



Since the recruitment sttateqies for nontraditional training program have 
such widely divergent aiidiehcesi the preparation of public relations 
ihaterials for recruitneht purposes requires a certain aiouht of skill. Not 
all schools nay be able to avail thoselves of the services of a iedia 
consultant. This sCTinar-wbrkshopi therefore^ ^w^ school personwl 
and soffie advanced students to prepare public relations naterials with sone 
degree of professlonalisii and, consequently, enhance the recruttnent of 
nbhtraditidnal students. 

the s^ihar^rk^bp will coyer the preparation of press kits, writing of 
press releases, radio and television spots, layout of advertisonents, 
conducting press conferences^ preparing sinple visual displiyft;. ft-r. 
Participants in the sesinar will be school persomei and represw 
from the various studen: organizations. Speakers and resource persons 
will coiae from the local newspapers (sMk out minority papers, in par- 
ticular) » radio and television stations (both public and coiRitiercial) , 
and advertising agencies. 
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The bbiiiiittee first should survey the heeds in the area of public relations 
naterial preparation to deteraihe topic and skill roverage. If there cur- 
rently are varyiii^ degrees of coapetence in the area, the lectures > work- 
shops, and/or dessistrstiois bt divided tn^ begimiifly and sdvsneed 
sessions, ^e sessions alsD nay be held sisQltaneoasly, because sooe par- 
ticipants night r»t want to sit through all sessions and prefer to work 
on specific nedia projects. 

U Organize a vorksh<^ oxraittee consisting of one adninistratori two 
recruitoent coaiaelorE, and a aedia relations specialist. Prepare a 
list of tasks, assigrssents, and tentative schedules. 

2. Conduct a heeds survey. A siiple questionnaire lay be foraolated for 
this purpose. Prospective participants are t-K-i to check which tcpic 
or skill th^ want covered in the workshop and what kind of previous 
training or experience th^r have had in the area. Inquire also atbut 
current projects which require tiie production of ^blic relations 
naterials t*ich they night work on during the iwrkshop. 

3. Tabulate results. Prepiire a program of activities. Finalize the 
schedule. 

4. Prepare a list of speakers^ resource persons, and their alternates. 

5. Invite ?ftd personally »eet with speakers and resource persons. Present 
a short description of the progra© and schedule^ 

I, Prepare a list of participants and send out letters of invitation. 

7. Assenible naterials for the workshop, such as supplies, articles, and 
equipment. 

8; Reserve ciassroons to be used for lectures arid deiiohstratibhs. 
9, Prepare a press release announcing the activity. 



10. FbrsiUlate a slisple evaluation questionnaire. 
PERSa;li£i: 1. Cofflnittee iae»bers. 

i» opeoKefSf 7c9cnuvc pcsaynsf onu ut;xi (W99i.ui.c aii.ci.tiavn. 



3. Volunteers to assist in setting ap tfae leeting roons, ciean ap^ and 
registration. 

BUDGET: 1. Refreshiaents/Beal^ for participants, speakers/resource persons, and 

workshop staff. 

2; Materials; »orksb^ kits with^naae tags^ writing papery pencils^ 
supplies for constructing ■doBoy" projects. 

3. Certificates of appreci^.tion to speakers and resource persons^ 

EVALtiAtlON: The evaUatibh questlbhhaire should identify the various features and 

activities of the vbrkshop and i&k participants to rate the activiUes' 
effectiveness. Itie qoestionnair' also should solicit C(»nents on how 
to improve the activity, should it be held again, ftn aiainistfator also 
can aonitor the quality of proiK)<-ional and recruitwent aaterials pro- 
duced after the nedia workshop. 
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HTtE: 



WOPi^fiOPS-FdRUM OS NOKTF^lTIOit^L RECRUITMEKT AKD TSAIKIKG 




DESCRIPTION: 
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access of all students, regardless of sex, age or race, to training 
and bccupatibnal opporcunittes; 

2. To provide a form for an iastitutlon-vide discussion of issues 
relating to sex equity in education and eapldys^t, 

3. To provide the resources and structure for a review of iastttutionai 
recruitment, training, guidance, and placeofflt practices and policies 
as they relate to voten, Btoorittes, and disadvantaged persons. 

4« To assist school personnel to develop strategies and activities to 
Increase the effects vity of recrultnient and laprdve th« retoitlbn 
of voiaen and dlsad-zantaged students in nontradltioaal vocational 
training prbgraas. 

The success of nany recr«jitoent strategies i«^ow«liy jfe result of an 
underlying tnstitutioui avareness of and conttsent to the liportance 
of redirecting recruttaat and recast ion efforts tovards disadvintaged 
populations. I^e abs^ce of any covert discrlisliut ion against wpen 
and ffiinoritles, or against the liBited-Engllsh^prbficienti the finan- 
cially or acadpically diiadvanragedi can lull eva the nost vell-oeanlng 
adaihistratbr into accepting the status quo is satisfying the iplrlt of 
the lav. Unless th^re Is an understanding of hov a cMblnation of so- 
cial iiat ion factors and soiie school and oiplbyi^t practices contrive 
to diainisB the access of certain populations to both training and occu- 
pational !)pp^rtttnitiec, there vill be little or no iipetus to chsnge 
existing recruitnent, instruction, coanieling, or plicaeit itylii. 



The following strategy is iugg %ed to raiie the level of avartness of 
all school personnel of sex-equity concerns, to provide inforiitlon on 
hotf the socialization process acts to lialt both training and occupational 




choices of wcioeh and minority participatibri in the labcr force* The parti- 
cipants are expected to use the ihfdnaatibh provided the lectures to 
review institational and ^Ic^-rcnt practias for sex fairness and to design 
strateoifes to enhance the recraitBcnt ind reter tlon ol iisadvantaced popula- 
tions in vocational training prograss; 

Ihe vDrkshb|>-forum will have four najor activities: lecture-^KiistratlonSr 
qt(M^ discussibhSr vbtKshi^ sessibhse and plenary sessions, lecture- 
dienci^tratibi^ are intended to provide tbe participants with new ihfbraatibh 
or new perspectives on how vocational education can assist in equalizing the 
access of wonen^ ninbrities, and other disadvantaged students to training 
that leads to higher paying jobs, Tbpics can cover barriers to wonen's 
entry into nofltraditional jobs, the eft^ts of socialization pattfrra on 
career choices, voslen and liinbrity pa&ticifiation in the labor aaiReti an 
overview b£ labor iiricet deaahds, and vocational tiaihiog b^ibrtunities. 
The topi^ can be expeiiided to cover areaf vhich have been identified as 
criticai inforiation gaps by the pacticipents. 

tzm th£ vocational education pcograas- f ran the local Chaaber of Cbonerce^ 

sppareuticesbip groups, cosianity organiations working with woiien and 

minorities, the Departaent of lalEKsr, and fron local universities which ««y 
have done studies which bear on the topics suggested e&rlier« 

The gcoQp discussiois, on the other hand, are SKant to provide the partici** 
pants with an bppbrtamty to ^i^cuss the presentations and to share experi- 
ences that are relevtnt to t''c ues raised dorl^g the lectures. A set 
of discussion guidelines will be prepared for thi» activity, and resource 
persons froin the varioiia cowcunity orpnizationii agencies ^apprenticeship^ 
busihesji, and industry gfbiipi will be prmnt in each of the discussion 
groups. ?o see to it that varibui pbinu of view are reflected during 
the discussion, it is suggwted that ^rbupihss be iade refsessntative of 
the various sectors of the school;- e.g^ ihstructibh, iupporc iervices, 
and guidance and counseling. 
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For pcrpQses of the voriuh£)p sessions, however « it is suggested that 
participants be grouped accdrdir^ to the functions they perfori, i.e«« 
all the counselors Will be put in one group, all ihstiuctbrs of the 
saie departneht in another^ etc. *!ie reason for this kind of grouping 
will b«x)ae obvious Iron the parpens of the i^brksht^. "Sh-Q purposes 
are: 

1« 7b review the policies, practices, and school operations, not only 
for sex fairness, but for the ability to i^st the needs of dis- 
advantaged stiidehtsr The facU^ ieaibers review instruction policies 
and practices, the guidance and counseling personnel review guidance 
t^tiii^ pblici^ and procedures^ etc, 

2; Ito formulate four to five ©ajor strategies «rer^riate^or their 
respective areas to assist in the recraitnent and retention of 
disadvantaged students. 

During the plenary sessions, each of the workshop groups will present a 
&uamary of the analysis of their respective areas of operations and the 
recruitc.ent and retention strategies that the grbop has designed. School 
administrators and representatives of the various participating agencin/ 
offices/organizations will Zi included during these presentations ^ Tbese 
representatives will be asiced to pledge or coBoiit a part of their resources 
t^ support the strategy of their choice. 

Ihe workshop-foruii can be a one-shot activity, or it can be a coo^heht of 
a continuing inservice program for which participants receive certificates 
of completion whidj can go inta their furvice files. 

I, Organize the workshop-forom eonoittee* Hemberihip obuid be drawn 
frofii the faculty, guidanci staff, support iervice office of the 
school, froR cpnauhity orgahizatioha, apprehtictshlp groups, and 
the local Chamber of Conierce. It ii alio iuggeitid thit officials 
of the Department of Vocational Education and the Department of Labor 
be invited to participate in the planning. 
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2; Coisduct kick-off ae^tiag. Present bbj^tlves of the. activity and 
the general prograE. Break down activities into tasks which could 
be assigaid to subc omit tees. Subcomiiittees would be needed to 
work bh the fbUdwihg areas: pirogransi invltationsi docimentatton 
Cpreparatica of all handouts, taping of sessions, transcription of 
reports^ etc;),; logistics, and evaioation; 

3. Identify the functions or areas of responsibility of each subcoa- 
mittee. 

4. Prepare a schedule of subcoaBittee ieetings. 

5. Recruit volunteers for subcoaiittee work. Each meaber of the workshop* 
fbrda cbsaittee chbses a subcontttee in which to work; 

6^ Finalize topics and activities. 

T. Finalize lihe-up of speakers ^ resource persons^ recorders^ facilitators, 
etc. 

8. ^^il^ * oJ^pi^ttcipantSi 8e sure to invite observeri from the 
participating coannity organizations and the local agencies. 

9. Send out invitations to the speakerfi resource peribni^ etc. State the 
purpot-e of the activity, coverage of the topic to h<? dUcussed, and «i- 
close a copy of the schedule or prbgraa. 

10. Schedule follow-up calls and visits* 

11. Assemble nateriait for the wcrkahup*foruc. Id connection with this 
procedure, it wi^id be i good idea to draw up a niiter list or check- 
list of ciaterlais to be uied for future iiailar ftctiviciei. 
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12. Prepare press releases* 

13. DF3V an eviiluatidn design. The cimxttee snd^Ud decide vimt 
of tiie activity should be evaluated, ard tbf subcowittee coulo yctn 
out the design and the ihstruients to be used. 

Comittee senbeiSi as described in tne ProcedoreSf Vo* U 

2. volunteers for subcooiitt^ uork (see Procedure NO. 2). 

1. Certificates of appreciation to spealersi resource persons # facilita- 
tors^ vendors^ participating agaxriu and organizations. 

2. Soppiies: note pads, penciisi naie tagsi a plastic folder or pb^tfoiib 
vith the school's logo in shich to keep the handouts^ 

3. Caj^isig services for the ref nting of articles. 

4. Secretarial services. 

5. l^stage. 

6. Transportation to personsliy transport speakers and other invited 
guests. 

7. Coffee for ooniittee and subcomittee neetincs; ieals/refreshsents 

during the wirhsbbp. 

The e^aio&ti^n design could address the losing aipectsi 

1. Tht adequacy of the planning process) 

2, Scheduling of activities, 
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Choice and coverage of lecture tdpicis, 



4; Effectiveness of speakers and resource persons^ 

5. Effectiveness of activities (works&ps, pt®ary sessions, etc.), , 

6. Usefulness of handbuLC. 

7. Quality of support services, md 

8. Achievesienc of stat^ objectives. 

The evaluation also could solicit consents on the activity could be 
iaproved if repeat^* what topics should be covered, etc. The administra- 
tor a, on the other handj may look at the outputs of the «erkBhop-forus» e.gij 
the quality of the proposed stratifies and the types of activities to det«r- 
ftine which ones merit conkinued support. 
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ISFORRATIONAL WORKSHOP FOR POmTIAl P^:FERRAL AGENCIES 

1. to provide potential referrai agencies with information on noncra- 
ditional training program and support services offered by the sctooii 

2. To sensitize coraunity drganlzatioiis and other social service agencies 
to the effects of sex-role stereotyping and other m equity issues* 

3. To sake the cooiunity aware of the institution's coimitnent to pro- 
Qoting sex-fair educational practices. 

The target aiidiwi^ of these wrfcshops is the personnel of coomunity or- 
ganizations and social service agencies serving displaced hoi&eiakers, 
hattered vlves^ &lnorltf groups ^ those, involved ln_ rehabilitation and 
other health delivery services; In short, potential referral agencies. 
The expected output of the workshop Is to have these brganlzatlbhs cr 
agencies help their cii^ts consider training in nontraditional voca- 
tional prograas. 

The fornat vlll consist of saall group dlscossiDns, lectures, sitde-filt* 
tape presaitatiohsj open fbtuasi etc. The workshop Is a broid-brosh ap« 
proach to the probl^ of providing mm vlth espldyable ikllls through 
vocational training, especitHy in nontraditional prograis. The preieati- 
tions typically cover the folibwing topics: bvervleii of wbieh's partlcl- 
patic:-. in the job larket, itgisiation requirteg sex equity^ vbatlbnal 
train:lag opportunities and support services in the schoot, and the like. 

Loal eipibycrs can be lavlt^ td talk about existing opportunities in 
specific bccupatioiial imii discuia what Is tequlr^ froa vom working 
in Mle-tntcttsive occupations^ the Issues of wages and prbibtlons, etc, 
Wosen who are already in these occupttma (role nodels) can He InvlteH 
to talk about their experiaces, both during trainiii^ a^ at mi. 




Hie culminating activity of the worlfshc^ is a tout of the facilities of the 
school _for vocational education training and observation of classes with 
nbntraditional enrollineht, 

the exact content and t'orinat of th«se workshops wiii be deteriiiined by the 
unique needs of the oonununity and the resources available to the school. 

There are nsiRy available resources for use in these types of ihfdriiiatioh 
workshops. Rssources range frOi printed lectures , tapes^ transparencies i 
and I'ilms. 

1. Organize a coniittee to plan the t^iHshop. Git representatives froo 
those school offices or units which ar« regularly involved in sane type 
of recruitment activity; get representatives froa select connunity 
organizations, social service agencies t and one or two from the buiihess 
sector. 

2. Prepare the workshop progran: 

a. Identify issues to be addressed. 

b. Identify topics and activities to cover these issues. 

c. Prepare a list ^.;f speakers, resource persons, and their alternates. 

d. Prepare a list of audiovisual^ printed^ and other materials to be 
used (til is would Include articles, program descriptions^ and the 
like) . 

e« Agree on a sch^i^uie. 

f . Prepare a tentative budget and identify sources of funding for the 
activi^. 

g. Prepare a list of assigiiientsi 
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3. 



Compile a list of participating cbitanunlty organizations and social 
service d§encies« 



4. Prepare letters 6( invitatidrif both to participants and to contributing 
organizations i 

5. Prepare a press kit and invite reporters to cover the activity. 

6. Invite publisher^ who are involved in the production of sex-fair 
instructional materialr aix3 the discussion of other Bex equity issues 
to put up a display or "br^sing table* during the workshop* 

7. Invite local employers who hi9ve employed women in male-intensive jobs 
to make presentations; 

8. Identify and approach cbomercial establishnehts with whoo the ichobi 
does regular business for cbhtributibhs to defray the costi of items 
wt^iich may not be cove^'C^' by tbt* school budgeti e.t.i refreshmehter 
sullies, folders, vritir^g tablets^ pencils # etc. Some establishments 
have promotional materials like T-shir^r P^^^^^^/_^^!^£^^'_^^* 
Request these materials ardi include thent in the workshop packet, 

9. Prepare a file on all potential referral agencies. Inf^matiqn should 
include: name of the bbhtact persbhr activities conducted and/or ser- 
vices provided by the agency or the brgahlzatibn, named bf persbhs 
referred to th^ school by the agency r butcbme of referrals. 

10. Prepare a simple evaluation questionnaire **ere partici^nts ca , 

identify the workishop activity or feature which helped then the most; 
include open-ended questions also and invite participants to provide 
honest suggestions abbut imprbvinig t}^ activity. 

11. Send but thank you letters to; par tici^ ting organisations. 

12. Have lecturc'i^ transcribed andtt send on« co^lete iforksh^ kit to all 
participating and eontrlbutinf sgencieis. 
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2, Tour guides (for the bar of the school facilities) atd worRshbp per- 
sonnel, like receptionists to take care of registratibh^ facilitatbrsr 
rapporteurs, volunteers to transcribe lectdm^ arid food servers* 

3, Secretarial staffs for typing^ mailing and collation of niaterialsi 

4, Technical staff, for taping sessions, setting up audicvisual equipment. 

1. Printing and photocopying expenses* ^ 

2. Pbstage. 

3i Supplies (not covers by contributions), sQch as ufissette tapes, nane 
tags, folders, i^nd writing pads. 

4. RefresMehts and lunch for ill ^rticipants. 

>» Gifts or snail honoraria for speakers^ resoorce persons, and student 
tour guides. 

hjipAn a slnple ivaluation questionnaire where pacticipahts can rate the 
effectiveneii of various activities and gneht bh other aspects of the 
Workshb|>. The questionnaire can also invite cbiaiiiehts bh how the wbrkshbp 
can be inprbved. 

fth iinportant source of infornation which can be Stained from holding the 
workshop is a file of dossiers on potential referral agencies^ wherein 
the referrals made these agencies and the outcoae of refereals can be 
tabulated. 



SEMINAR TO BUILD LINKAGES BET^^EEN 1«E SCHOOL AND THE BUSINESS* INDUSTRY, 
AND lABOR SECTOR^ v 



U To faciUtate the dtscassion of ways by which schools^ business, 
industry^ and labor can cooperatively improve access to training and 
enhance the retention of disadvantaged students in jobs. 

2. TO formulate specific linkage strategies. ; 

3. To formulate a tentative calendar of linkage activities. 



.4. To identify the persons who will serve as liaison personnel in each 
; institution involved in the linkage. 

Most r^hiitmenlc strategies require the partidj>^? JOh of business, industry, 
and labor, A sustained and c»ntihuing lihkap Rvveeh the school bri one 
hand, and thf basiness-industry-iabor secto'; y tne other, is, of course, 
preferable tcs ejrtending occasional invitations tt> the latter to pwticipate 
in variGi^ $<;hool activities. 

The fbllbwihg strategy is suggeLted as an initial activity to ftstablish a 
more structured, or formal, linkage between the schbbi flnd thf Uosiness- 
industry-labor groo^i The seminar is composed of the follutin? j'Stivitiest 

1, Panel discussion among the reprcBQtativea^o^ the vocaUenal 
education sector (state or local school adninistratorf), 
business, industry, and labor, tte panelists will address 
the issue of how each sector perceives its role in improving 
access to training and enhancing the job retenticn of dis- 
advantaged students. 

2. Reactions to the panel presentations to be given by selected 
representatives of the faculty, student and other minority 
groups, parents, mature returning students, etc* 
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5. Develop a plan for cohductihg the linkage strategies. 
5. Conduct linkage strategies. 

1. Organize cosnittee. Since the activit;^ will involve possible high- 
level negotlatlonij or pplicy-lakingi or jwlicy ihterpretatipn^ it 
is Suggested that the chief administrator of the school be chairman 
of the- coillttee. The rest of the gibbers can be drawn from the 
ranks of the department heads, and from the representatives of basi- 
ness, labor, and todastry. 

2. The school Hosts a luiichedn kick-off iieetlhgi 'Resents activity 
concept, proposes tasks, assignments. A tentative budget also should 
be drawn i and the monbers of the committee are asked to pledge the 
contributions of res^rces. 

3. Coadoct foikw-ap meetings, the sabseqGCSit meetings can be alter- 
nateiy hosted by the other cqraittee members. Fliulize program of 
activities, agm on site and schedule. 

4. Draw a line-up of participants and me<iia persons to be invited. 
5^ Make the neressary reservations. 

» 

6. Send out letters of invitation, progri£?ih'^ pmB ti^kas^s. 

7. Identify panelists, reactors. Personall:; isi'vite thai to parUi^iptt'^.' 

8. Assemble materials for the snihar. 

9. Conduct the s^inar. 

1. Coiinlttse members to work on the planning, iopleoentation, and 
monitoring of the ictiviti^. 
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2. Panelists aiiff reactdra, 

3; Media resource center personnel to videotape proceedings. 

4; Volunteers (froB the faculty* staff and students) to assist 
in the registratioQ* secretarial and docunentation Jobs 

BUDGET: 1. Postage 

2. Kentals, if the activity is held outside of the schodli as in 
a hotel or restaurant. 

3. Supplies* including video caissette tapes. 
A. Refreshments and meals. 

5. Decora 

EVALUATION: Monitor the participation of businessi industry* and labor in recruitment; 

and other activities. Compare rate of participation before and after 
linkage was injiiatea. 
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INFORMATIONAL SUPPORT SERViCES FOR mm AND THE DISADVANTAGED 



To inform disadvantaged students and wdiiien in transition abbiit resources 
which they can use to address their specific training and adjustment heeds. 

The occupational specialist and/or program b^tructors could organize sai- 
Inars and workshops which are desi|Ded to inform disadvantaged students and 
women in transit ibn_^l)out where they can get assistance for specific train- 
ing and empioymei^-reiated needs. Instead of holding these lemlnars/work- 
shops on campus, it may be more beneficial if they could be offered at a 
location in Che students' own cdOEUnity. It may be possible to schedule 
sp££e in a church or cdiiBaunity cehtefj comBuhity room of a local bank^ or 
in the conference rbbi of the public library. By holding the satloar out 
in the cbmunity, it may make It easier for some studats to find baby- 
sitti^ services, or a volunteer could be found to provide that service at 
the seminar site, these seminars couiii address such topics as: cha&gio| 
roles of women, exploring nontraditlonal career options, murnjng to ichobl 
Job placement/advancement, >^nd how to plan the time for work as well as fam- 
ily activities. 

1. Organize a cbamittee composed of ah occupational specialist, a guidance 
counselor, and an inistructor to plan the types of workshops or senisars 
to be offered. 

2* Decide (}n the loc;ition of the seoiinar. 

3. Prepare schedule of seminars and make bhe necessary reservations. 
4; Prepare lihe-up of speakers^ 

5; Prepare brochures to announce the seminar; brochures should include: 
topic, location, cost, tine, and dates. 

6. Asseible materials to be giviisi as handouts. 
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PErSONNEL: 



BUDGET: 



EVAtOATiON: 
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7. Detertiiine if tWii^ care is heeded and provide if necessary. 

1. Comittee composed of occupational specialist, guidance counselor , 
and instructor. 

2. Secretarial services. 

3. Volunteer to provide child care. 

1. Rental of space if necessary. 

2. Preparation and printing of brochures and hsndoat ataterlals. 

3. Duplicating service for prlntijng of brochures and handout uaterials. 

4. Secretarial tile for typing the brochures i as veil as for iaillos bro- 
chures announcing the seminar. 

5. Postage to mail the brbchurei. 

1. Prepare sn evaluation form to be used at the end of the seslnar to 
allow participants to give their inpressiotis of the helpfulness of the 
tbplc^ cost of the leDinar^ IbC'itibiii and other services provided. 

2. Hold a poet-soiinar cooBittee meeting to discuss the results of the 
evaluation fornts* 
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eoanselinq Strategies 

Ihtcbduction 

Current changes in bur society, such as the focus oh occupa- 
tional equity^ dictate that cbuhselbrs in^slement strategies to 

overcome stereotyping in vbcatibhal^ucatibh. Two genetal c»unseitng 
strategies that are tradttibhaliy used to help individuals overcome 
stereotypical bias include: 1) providing information regarding the 
wide rthge of occupations available, and 2) providing suiFport to 
individuals who wilh to *nter ttiese occupations i The purpose of this 
section is to offer an array of strategies whi<* will assist counse- 
lors in performing ihfbrmatioh-^iviisg and supportive functions for 
nontradttibrsal and disadvantaged students. 

School admihistratocs, vocaUonal wuraeiors* instructors* 

busirese kfad fiooiituhity leaders, cosKunity professionals * and parents 
are key iraSividuals who to be educated regarding 1) occupational 

equity and 2) the heeds and abilities of nontraditional arrf disad- 
vantaged stadentsi the first four strategies in this section i.e., 
1) •student equity" workshop for tn-bouse stajf» 2[ equl^ workaht:^ 
for local buaihess and industry representa^ves*^ feeder higa schc^l 
guidance personnel, adsiiaistratprs, and rawaanity profess ibfialai 3J 
parent awaretMis workshop; •ad 4} cbutaelor-instructor browii-^ rap 
are focused on setting <l school and oSiiaiuni^ millet of occupational 
equity. oiKe educated * the conSuhity, including the brainess and 
professional sectors, can provide nontradltibhal and disadvantaged 
students with sex-fair infonnation and a Wide rai^e of <3CCtqs«tional 
Assistance 

Prbvidihq Students Specific ^hfori ia tion a ri 5 Support 

S?te next three cbuhselli^ strategies contained in this section 

are as follows t 1) inuring equal treataneht bf the sexes in voca- 

tional orientation aateriaisi 2)^inauring equal treataent of the sexes 
in vbcational testing and assKsaent^ and 3 J career expLwratlon lab 
focus bh providing accurate airf sex-fair InfoififUbh^ hbntradi tional 
and disadvantaged students. Bsese strabegtes ac* aiawd^at providing 
students with IhfbrBatleSi whi<* will greatly assist thea in selectit^ 
vbcatibhal bccupaUbhs based bn their personal interests and abilities » 
rather than iterebtjfpical criteria. 

Wiile many nohtradi tional and disadvantaged stt^ents teve the 
abilities aisi interest to coa^ete vocational traihlhg, personal fac- 
tors nay -create barriers whlc* often can seem Insu raoahtable to the 
stu(fcht. the last fbur strategies, i.e., 1) s^port and training 
workshops fbr hbntradi tibhal educational programs, 2) s^port gro<?>8 
for nbh^aditibnal s taints, 3) "classic" student si^port program* 
5nd 4) the open-door pcli^* are strategies geared tsward providing 
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mntraditiot al and disadvantaged ati^enta with lapportive coanaeiing 
during their vocational training. While nany atiidents do not need 
this type of aiif^pdrt, for others it can !r^an th^ difCeretx:^ t^tween 
whether or hot they con^lete training* 

In sam^ the strategies confined in tills section « geared 

toward providing information and sttpport to nontraditional and 
disadvantaged students «rtiose needs are radically different from 
ttOBn of the^ rest of the student population in vocational education 
programs. Itirough the use of these strategieSf ndr^traditionil and 
disadvantaged students can receive maximal assistance in reducing 
obstacles to occupational equity i 



"STUDENT EQUITY" WORKSHOP FOR IN-HOUSE FfiCULTS' 

1} .assist counselors^ instruct'^rSf and administrators in recognizing sterecK 
typiciiii attitudes toward ibnaaditibnai and disadvantaged students^ and to 
develop some strategies for change. 



Many nontraditional and disadvantaged students are deterred frosi entering 
vxational progranii because of inisopnceptidns and stereotypical chinking on 
the p^^t of aMnistratbrs and staff. K student equity workshop can be 



develc jQd to assist vocational personnel in overcoming their biases tibvard 



nohtraditionai and disadvantaged students ^ The focus of this woricsh^ 
should be on calling attention to stereotypical thinking and student > 
inequatities, and in gaining assistance to change thinking about stereo- 



This workshop should cbhtiih factual ihfbrnati:oh and participant exercises 
which create awareness of stereotypical thirdcii^ and body Ut^uafei steito^ 
typiral occupational suggestions and stereotypical material on caipuSf 1!he 
workshop should also contain aii urtder lying theme of "now that a particular 
bias has been discovered, how can we change?" 

1. organize a workshop coRnittjet conbiiting of a nations 1 .^nselor, school 
instructor, adiihistratdr, and nohtraaitidTial/diiadvaiitaged student o>n- 



2, butiine Se theies to be covered in the «orfc»Hpps J^"*^?:'^ awareneii of 
societal and personal bias tward nontraditional ai^ disadvantage stu* 
dentSi the resposlbiUty of vocstional ptrsonnel in pconotini student 
equality, identification of insdvittant school activities or policies 
which deter nohtradltional and disadvantaged st^idents^ identification cf 
strategies fcr chahgie, and eliciting Ihstitutibn?! sui^rt foe cha^e» 

Activites wtv.ich address these thentes ^uld inclik^^t che folloiii^! 

a. Design three rote plays which describe a "^i-ical* stertoty|5ical 
itttitscuon between a potential WBtradtttonal and/or disadvantaged 
mcm ini a) a dounselor, b) anjiatructori and c) an aidsiniitratoc. 
Have the audience break into siall grtM^ to discuis «iys they night 
ihadvertehtly deter stiiidehts. 




typing. 



sultiiht. 
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b. Use exercises or indexes which help the wbrRshop attendees becbnie 
aWiii^ of their 3U^r&otyplcal altiUJ^^^^^^^^ kt^ the participants to 
identify insights they gained, 

c; Show a film which c^allenge'e t^'^ :r^/.'iotypi;al beliefs teprdin§ 

nQntfiiditidnal and ^Ksadv^a^t^d »t\*dentfi L\ the l&bor force* Pivide 
the audierice into groups a/>d ?iave theii, discuss how personai, faiiiy, 
and educational inflcen^^es hinder these students in (a^^tning occupa- 
tionai eq lity. 

d; Have a nontraditiqnal spealtfers panel consisting of three or four 
nontraditiohal and disadvantaged students currently in occupational 
settings. Have them discuss the steps they took to achieve their 
goals ) what type of su^^rt was helpful, what additional types oi 
support Vxey heed, ftliow time for audience questions and interaction. 



e; Conduct a strategies session to list the necessary strategies for 
change in your particular setting. Appoint eocMittees to incorporate 
the changes within the system. Plan a follow-up ineetihg. 

3. Prepare written pleins and objectives for the workshop. 

4^ Determine dates^ ti^ schedule^ location^ and potential participants; 

5. Meet with administration to present plans and discuss activitiesi. 

6. Secure wtdr^shdp materiaisr i.e. awateneisv«xercise, role plays^ nontradi- 
t ohal speakers, films* strategies--chalkbbexd# ^tc« 



7. Establish agenda. 

8. ; Establish registration procedures; 

9. Send .anhbuncemehts and notify participants. 

10 « PtcQdre rmk tags, secure audiovisual equipsieht^ ^ahd dbui^le ch^k bh <1e tails. 
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1. Coiiiiiiitte^ nieiiiber'j cuhslstih^ of s sichbbl vocational cburaelbri ihsiriictor^ 
administrator r and rjontraoUional/disadvantaged student coheultanti 

2. korkshop staff— lij^icsBop speakers, persons who will adniinister nateriais 
and operate n!ed;a equirmont^ 

3. Ncritraditibnal speal^ers panel. 

1. Staffs coniitteei and cbnstaltant imlaries, 

2. Instructional materials, 

3. Filpi and eqiiipnient tlml fees. 
ii Refreshments* 

Have each person conplete a short £orn evaiua^n^ whether or not the strategy- 
workshop objective was aciiieved. Compile the inforratlon and, if possible, 
conduct suggested follpw-^up activities. Conpilc the 'optiorui for change* 
deternined by the particif^nts and present these to sdsinlstration. Plan a 
foUbw-up ineetihg to Ree that adinihistratioh appoints individlMU/colliittees 
to inake the necessary changes ^ 
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EOti!TY WORKSHOP m iMl BUSINESS AND WSTRV REPRESCNtATiVES^ GUIDANCE 
PERSONNEL AND ADHINISTRAlbRS, AND eCMMUNm PROf^SIONAtS 

1. "R) Sensitize local business and industry representatives, high school 
guidance personnel and adininistrators, and comsiunity profess ionals^ to 
rpcbghize stereotypical attitudes toward nontraditici^s -.id disadvan- 
taged students. 

2. To assist participants to develop strategies tot change ^ 

In order to effectively reduce bias against nontraditlonal and disadvantaged 
students^ cbbperatibn. f rpiii business and industry^ guidance personnel, and 
comnunity professionals is essential. Ttiis workshop can be effective in lx)th 
reducing stereotypical thinking aiid in gaining assistance frbn business and 
indusLy for equity activities* 

The equity workshop can assist the above individuals in overcosin^ their 
biases toward ndntraditibnal and disadvantaged students _aiid in dtvelopliig 
some options for change. This workshc^ should contain factual Infdriation 
and participant learni^ exercises which create awareness of guidance and 
occupatioral practices which dete^students froi achieving occupational 
equity. Itte second underlying theme of this workshop should address "BcMf 
can we develop options fr . changing bias in oor locale?" - 

1. Organize a workshop cbnnittee consisting of a vocational counsi^lor, and 
adsiihistratbr^ school giiidsnce counselor, a bilsinisi leader, and a mvr 
traditional/disadvantage ^tuideht Gbhsiiltaht. 

2* Outline themes to be covered lit the iioriishop. Sonie thenes which caii be 
developed are: creating an awareness of vocational and industry bias 
toward nontraditiosal tnd disadvaatoged workers, the rMpomi^^ 
vocational and industry personnel in prorating occupational equality; 
idehtificatibri of inadvertent activities or policies yhich hinder 
occupational equity; identification of strategies for ^nge; and, 
obtaining the necessary supfort for charge. 



Activities which might adjiiess these themes are as follows; 



31 Use exercises or indexes *rtiich help the workshop attendees becojne aware 
of tJreir stereot-'picai attitudes ; ftsk the participants to identify 
insights they gained. 

Show a slide presehiatiori or videbta|« which challenges stereotypical 
Lias by illustrating nontraditional and disadvantaged students in 
occupational settings i Divide the audience into groups and have then 
discuss how educational and industrial biases hinder these students 
in gaining occupaticaial equity i 

c. Have 3 nontraditional speakers _panei consisting of three or four 
fbrroer nbhtraditibhal and di^advahtag«3 students currently in 
occupational settings. Have them discuss the steps they tcx.'' to 
:c':ieve thair goals> what type of support was helpful » what Jdi- 
tionai types of support do they need. Allow time for audieiice c\i&a~ 
tions, and interaction, 

d. Conduct a strategies session to list tlie necessary strategies for 
change in your particular setting. ApjSdint cosanittees to design 
plans to ihcbrpbrate the suggested changes. Plan a follow-up meeting. 

3:. Prepare wri ^n plans and objectives for the workshop. 

4. Determine dates ^ tisie schedule, location, and potentisl participantSi 

5. Meet with administratibh to discuss workshop plans and to obtain adminis- 
tritidri support. 

6; Secure workshop materials * eig. awareness exercises, slide/video presen- 
tation, nontraditional panel, ar>d strategies chiai;i;bbard. 

7. Establish the agenda. 

8, Establish registration prbcecjres. 
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Sefid ameunc-Miients and notify participants; 



IC. Prepare riaiiie tags, seciire audiovisiiai equipent, and doutsle-checx 2:1 
details. 



i; Comittee o^ers cohsistiHg of a vocational cbdhselbr^ aniS adiinistratbr 
a high school guidance counselor, a business leader, and a nontraditional 

dlsafivanta^ea stodent eoisuitint, 

4, Workshop staff—worRshop speakers, persons wht^ will administer aateriais, 
and bpei;ate miis equiperit. 

3, Nontradttionai ^^^jakers panel i 

1. Staff, osBsaittee and consultant salaries. 

2. Instructional naterials. 

3. Filffl and equipment rental ftra. 



4. Refreshstents. 

Have each person coBplete a sicrt forra evaiaating whether or not the 
strategy workshop objective was achieved. Con|Jile the infonation, and if 
possible, conduct suggested fbllow-up activities. Cisapiife the "^options for 
change" deteriaihed by the participants and present then to adainistration. 
Plan a follow-up meeting to that administration appoints individuals/ 
coOTittees to make the neces.iii.ivy changes. 



fkM? SXyitNESS WORKSHOP 



OBJECTIVE; 



DESCRiPTiGN: 



PilDCEX'RE: 



76 provide parents sith inforsa ;ion about nontraditicnal vocational prograas 
arid activities te enable thea to help theii children itake inforaed occapa- 
tional decisions. 

aesecrcfi (Project Beacon, 1978)* indicates that both females and sales rely 

T^is strategy shoald be hetpfal in cslHng attention to stereotypical notions 
held by parents which aay irsadvertentiy create c^upational barriers. This 
I trategy yhelps to neutralize parer:tal resistance and at the sajne tiiw helps 
to ihcrdlse parental support of rontraditional occupations. 

file workshop should consist of a series of activities for parents of potential 
or current nontraditionai and disadvantaged students. Aii»hg the .;\citutie_s 
laay be grcup discussions, fiian or fiiigtrip presents tions^ and uy use such 
caterials as attitudinal checldists, carrent and factual occupational ih^^ 
tibn materials, etc, As a result of thiis workshop, pa«nts uooid understand 
andi therefore^ be mere supportive of their child's occi^atiorai choice s^sd 
isay additionally be willing to volunteer in other support activities. 

1. Organize a coraittee consisting of a vocational counselor* schccl instrix> 
tor, ^dffiinlstratoi:, and an interested parent, 



2. Outline the theinei to be covered in the «orlcsbop; create wareness df 
how external forces £uch is personal, faiiily, and social influences nay 
prevent individuals frdo selectiri^ hbhtraditioh^leareers; create aware- 
ness of the curtc:)t societal chai ^es which are aidii^ nontraditiona? and 
disadvantage^ students in achieving bccupatibhal equity] present factual 
inforication r;: the reaiistic/eoonoeic importance of enploy.icnt; a«J describe 
activities parents can do to specif ialiy aid tbeir chiltlfen in acliieving 
occupational equity, 

3. Decide which activities address ihese theisies. Possible activities are toi 
Project Beacon, SUte of Kaine, Departoent of Education ind' Cultural Services (August 1976). 
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Use fexeccises or indexes which help pareiits biscdioe 3»ace pf their 
stereo typical attitiid^s. Ask -he particifiants to ideiiti^ insights 
it.ey ^-ained. 

VI 5hc« -I fiti:; which challenges tlie stereot^'pical beli ■]:£ re^-ardihg 
renuai': tional and disadvantaged wockers in the iafc^r force. Bivide 
the J •"4 once into ?:roups anfi have t'lem diEca-5*i haa persotiai, faiii::ly; 

tionil f-jLiity. 

ci Shew a fit 'Strip or videotape which chall-shges stereotypical bias by 
illastra'ing nontraditionai and disadvantaged workers in occupational 
settings* Alios/ tiae £or questions froF5 the aij^dtencc. 

1. Have a panel CGhsistlng of three or four former non traditional and 
dicadvihtaged students currently in cccupatibhal settings. Have them 
disct:ss the steps they took to achieve their goals i what type of 
support from parents war helpful and what additicnal type of support 
from parents they -ould have liked. Allow time for questions ftozn 
the audiericf^. 

3. Pre-p;ore written plans and bbjectit'cr for the SvOrteshop. 

ieroimin^ uaces , tinr-e sched« , ati .-p., and riow U» cduitacit potential 
pa I tic ipants . 

5. Meci with a^Jiiiiniistr a ti on to discuss workshop plans and obtain adjnihis- 
ttiitive support, 

6v Secure workshop materials* e.-.. aware-ress exsrcises, slide/vider? presents 
tion, Don^T-.dif^ionai pii^<il, strategies* chf Ikboard, 

"7. bf'^id^ oa ti3 agenda i 

8- Prepare publicity jiiaLerials for media; K.^Ke poster/anoouncenents to Le 
placed in shopping malls, grocery stores, ptJ,blic libtaryi and other key 
locations . 



9i Establish registration procecjres. 



ih Send annoanceinents to notify participants; 



11. Prepare riase tags, secure Mdmisnal mmis,::, and double-check 
bri details. 

FlRSONmi 1. Coamitteo m^ts cbhsistihg of a v6catic^nal couhseldr, school instriiic^ 

tor, sdiTiinistrator, arv* an interested parent. 

2. Worfeshoi) staff—wc^Ushop speakers, jjersoiui who will administer naterials, 
and operate ' '?q;-iFfent. 

3; Panel of ix... ..:baal vG^kers. 

B€DGET: 1. Staf^, comEittee, 3Rd coi^puitant salaries. 

2. ."Instructidnal laaterials.** 

3. Film and equi;H;ent ;Te:ital fees. 

4. Refreshments. 

EVftL.iJATioU; Have each prent cos^iote a short workshop evaiaation forn e'aluatiTig whether 

or riot the strategy wqricshop objective was achieved. CojapiJ/j 
a id^ i: jjossib^e* conduct any suggested fdllow-up activitieF. Ccuopiie th€ 
parent support strategies detei,ained by tlie pirticipa'Jits arJ r.-nl tee to thy 
patent particijjdAts, 



»*Other I'iireht Workshop Siaterials Uiay iJe obtuined from the liatibnai Ceht^*r for Reseprcti in Vocatibnal 
Education, T^e Jhio St^te Universitv, 1960 'enny toad- Cciuabos, OH 43BO, Re<iaest ileBt?arbfi a:>d 
Oeveibpiwht Series 
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COUNSELOR/lNSraDCTOR BHOKN-BAG RAP 

0 provide a regular aeeting tii&e arki forua where cojns^-k>cs &nd instructors 
can discuss the problem and needs of hbhtraditibnal and disadvantaged stu- 
dents. 

teny times, coaiselors and instrGcr"/rs need a fornaUzeU jseetirsg tiee to 
exdisnge ideas and inforisation Gi discuss probleiss rogarding nDfitraditibnal 
and disadvantaged students. Host vocatibnal school scicdules do not for- 
rally contain this oeeting tioe. fhe focus of the bram-bag rap strategy 
is to establish a regular oeeting tiae Where instructors ahS cbuhselors can 
(1) put their heads together to deal Mit'i speci fic probieos of nontraditional 
and disadvantaged students, and (2) provide a foruis for idea exchange on 
how best to recruit and serve these students. 

•niese sessions Jiran also enable vocational sclwols to attract and retain a 
gr<'ater percentage of the nbhcraditibhal and disadvantaged stadeht popula- 
tions, ?or exaiBple> in one vocational setting no'itraditional amd dlsadvan- 
ta';ed f;chtiarship (.Qim were obtained froa iocai Dosinesses as a result of 
a bco»n-bag discusston. 

1. Organize a cowittise one oounselor, one adiinistrutor, and on«} 
instructor to be in charge of brgahiziiigr si'heduUhg, and evaluating 
the brcvi^n-bj^ luncheons. 

2, Obtain adiiihistrative' suppbiw t«t«issi6h. 



3. J^ppoint 3 counselor to head a brown-bag session for each program area. 

4. Prepare i Dtiei wri,> up ol uie prograa to infornt instructors of the 
pufffT^fcp iirvi nature of the activities. Include s brief *|uestionnaire 
k)licitih9 icv-ai/prbblews/issues ^ would like to di^t''*« at the 
lunchecr 

5. Establish a rj -uisr tui'-jeon place and time f . . A pt^gr-irc divicibiv in 
tiie school. Mcjt divisions mett everj tvo weic, itis time inay be 
^^aried ev-^ry oiiier weeH to actwodat^ staggered lurch Bchedules. 



P£RSDm: 



3Pb6ET: 
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6, Have the cbuhseidr representing each prbgrais division cbaipile the topics 
of interest. 



7. Using these identified topics, have counselors establish agendas for the 
iancheons. ftiiaw some tiie for "open discussion" of pressing probieis 
that inay have just developed or an inforiaation exchange on very corrent 
issues. 

3. After cn agenda has been detersiii^d; iiave counselors send attractive tJld 
personalized invitations. 

9 Post t^e schedule of bro»n-bag rap sessions at faculty lounge and 
adiini jtrative offices. 

1. CaUttee jua^ts consisting of one counselor, one admin: '.'j: a tor, ano one 
instructor. — 

2, Counselors in charge of each session. 



1. HonorarioB for coaanitteei counsel' rs, 

2. Ccsr. of irvitatidhs. 

3. D:>£t ol printing questionnaires arid agendas 

Appoint one indiddual at eacS of the brwn-bag ra?^. sessions to record ainutw. 
CoTapile the inin':itcs. Have the coswittce review the ninutes on a bi-anrtial 
basis to '1fit?rritine if the strategy objective is being net. Have tte coinittee 
(!iieet with the counselors to report on the review and to exu^hsr ^e inforination 
m the various acttvities each division is osnducting. Revise the brown-bag 
Iwhchechs as per input ftow these iiieetihga. 




TITLE: 
OBJECTIl'E: 

DESCRiPTidl.': 



jjSURING EQUAL TRESmT OF THE SEXES IN VDCfiTIOKftL ORLEmTIiB i^mJUS 

Tt> revise or replace occupational orientation naterials that c^-K-y^v i'itieA 
6: ster20tyf)ical infonaitibh. 

Students of both sexes shoaid be give'i factuil inforaation soout fe" ;- r/,,:* 
tional and nontraditioial occiipations. Career infbrsiation aaterials ^^li 
to bt revised or replaced so that they dc» not prooote stereot^'ping. ' 

In all c4f6er cfiehtatibh Baterials* all sttaents should be show kvtng 
a«3 eicercis iDg tfee^ same career options. InEorBation or terais that tena to 
exclude tic n-:r adit; iojnai or disadvantaged students should be avoided ^hejievir 
possibte for -xaipie, there are aany substitutes for "ian" vords, ,l.e., 
the "best m the job' can becbae the "best person for the 300,* 

Ifeaior-stratibiis, career briehtatich iiaterialfi^ filis* arS (xapiiteri^^ pro^ 
grans should reflect the fact that occupations are op^n to aii. Pli career 
itterials should contain factual inforiation whidi i:idicates that any 
student nay select a particular occupation, ptovided the student has the 
proper abilities and Interest. 

i, ^e personnel in charge of this strate^^ should appoint u cbi»ittee 
cbr4istin|_pf two vbcatiphal cbunselbrsj ah aaroihistratcrj aad a hbh- 
traditionsil/disadv^ntaged career orientation consultant to examine and 
identify carter orientation materials; 



2i Provide the coraRiittee with guidelines whijh recogn;2e sex-role stere- 
ct^oing in vocational educational materials.* 

3. Using Ihe guidelines, have the cbamittee conduct an assessiert of all 
career bri«f^tat:ibn materials. 

•Guidelines tb tiielp recbghiie sex-nle stercbryping can be obtained from The bivliioh of Vocational 
fiducatibh, itie Florida Departmehu of Edacatibri, Di^Miinatibn biffuiion Sectibp, Kribtt Udp, 
tallah3fi&ee, a 3i.<0h Request information on the Expar^ing Vocational Options of bispijwed 
HbjJJiiMkeis Project, 
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4i Forsaiate a plan for material revisions/ieclacesehtsi 

5. Secure the nec^spary adainistrative perisission K 'onplete revisiors/ 
replaceients. 

6. Assign staff replacoa^t/revician iuties. 

7. Assign staff resporaibiiities for obtaining p?--' career aat^rials. 
1« Comittee identifying stereotypical rateriai. 

2. Staff who secuie replaceoents. 

3. Staff who write riecfissary revisibsis. 

1. Material replaceiwnt cc:'., 

2. Material revision and reprinting costs. 

3. Staff tii&e. 

Appoint a s^'corri co«Kittee to review potential revision/replacewnt nateriaXs* 
Have the c^swittee cwdoct the sex-fair assaaaent of the jatentiil iatterials. 
Prepare Iv:iIow-up report for adiinistcation. 



li^SURIHG EQimi rREAWI25T OF THE SmS Vi VtCATlOHAL TESTraG AKD ASSESSMLNt 



i. Tb conduct a review of testiiK and inventory instrccaents used by the 
school. 



DESCRIPTION: 



2. It) revise or replace w national testing an3 assessaeht aaterials wSict: 
certain stereotypical bias. 



Many current ^yc}k)itetric interest lnv^^ntpri^ piovide r.Jes and fenalts with 
divergent sex-typed occupational sugg«tion3i Sis strategy can assist voca- 
tional personnel in identifying vocational srd testing assessient laterials 
that contain stereotypical .^ssesaaent bias. The outcooe of this strat*nv- 
is sex-fair vocational testir^ which assists students in identifyiSi 
V0C5 ional training prbgraSs selected on a sex-free basis of iisteref*" and 
3.bilities. 



PTOCEDCRES: 



1. The peisbwiel in charge of this strategy shboid' appoint a da ■ >' H' 
faailiar with psyDK»stric evaloation to exatine testing ins; ^^'>v 's ar«j 
to identify sex bias. The corsittee shoatd include vocatiorial v^^aeiors 
and a psyghowietric consaltant. 

2. Pri^vide the ccisaittee with the guidelines for sex- fair testing,* 

3. Using the guidelinesi have the conittee conduct an assessment of all 
{^ydioaetric materials. 



4. PQinalate g plm for natert^l revisiota/replaceoents. 



5. Coffipile ne potential psychosetrlc interest iisventories for review by an 
outside pr^y Jkxoetric consul tint. 

6. Kike necessary reviiibiifi as per bbiisultiiht's re(x>i»e.idiUons. 



♦^Guidelines can be obtained froa K Handbooic ior- WftrkshopA Oit Sex toity- in Ed;ctti^n ^ Kar; «iien 
Verh^den-Hiiliard, developed for the Oepsrtawnt or HeaJthi fidocitlonj and Kelfaie, Motional 
Institute of Education, Washington , DC 20208 of &psi!d tr>y^ yQ c ational Oi>tion i c if^isplacr M i oi e a a ker i 
Projec t obtained f row The Division of Vo;afidrsal_Bdl//;atiWr ffi^ Dep^.rrjint of Umtim, 

Dissciiiihatibh Dlffusibh Sictibhi ^itt Sldg., '.'allsHasseei fl 32301 



7. Secure the necessary adainistutjve peraission to cbiplete revisions/ 
replaceoentf. 



6. Assign ?,uff re?ision,'replacefflent auties. 
PERSOiaiEL: 1. Coaaittee personnel. 

1. ?^yc:meuh consultant- ^;:dividiai£ iSo ccuid serve in this capacity 
ncl'i^e: scbool psychoU'^^ists serving the local school system, career 
guids'^-e counselors, co = ;^'^s or ufiivc'Sity vocational testing prtr 
fesE-oiials. 

BUDGr;!': i. r.es ting later i.ur .- 

2. Cost of replacenent rssterials. 

3. vCoTiSultant fee (soee iiHlvliuiis issy serve in this csjjscity for fretj, 

EVALUATION: ».ave the psychooetric fX)nstiltaht ooindiict an eva'uati^ of the pC'tenfial 

repUcerrnt luterials and/br iak^ reconiendatia^s fox revisions. Hake the 
necessary dia^es and obtain wnisuitaht approval. Wnte ^jp ref«rt of pro^ 
cedcres and desig^isced testi:^g paterials for adainistra'-iw. 



1. To expose soaen im disadvantaged students to j vatiety of career options 
which lay K nontraditional for their sex or caltaral grouping; 

2. To give stiaients accurate, realistic ixciptiiDiial inforfiitiois. 

3. To deteraine if a student his the ability and interest to enter a par- 
ticaiar occupation. 

%e Csref r Btploration Lab can bfls used to help prospective stodeats aake 
inforied decisions about vocational occopaticsns. The focus of tiiis strategy 
is ensure that the stodent and the occupation are latched. The student 
l^, giv«h ae*"ailed iafbrnatibh about desired occupations and is also tested 
f ^r ability awJ interesi. In so«e career occupation labs, students actually 
jiave "hands^h" experiehw wich a particular baupatibh^ v^ilt in others* 
videotapes or slide ptesentatiors are used to describe the wcrk peTforwsJ 
on a particular job. 

The following aUcr natives at^ exa.iipie5 of hew fione csreer exploration law 
operate: 

Aiternative 1: 

The outreach recruiter britt-j* the sttrient to the career exploration lab to 
fieet with a counselor, tte counselor diseases with the stodm the 
tyjes of occuptions in which the aiudent My be iuttrest^. the stodent it 
ejncouiaged tb eiiplpre as ian>' n^-^^upations as he or she chooses, tlic student 
tfm actually receives -nahdf-on' experieici with the pafticaLar oaypatiow 
cf inUm^., For exa»plej t>w >";eer feiplbratioh_lj^_a)ntairs a Sitcbei»t*e 
where the student actually pirates and cooks food. SblSe t^ratidhc of all 
the training prograw whidi 'r'jcational center offers can be observes or 
saifipled bi' the propepective In tne l-*^- 

After the student has saavde^ t*-^ '^-i-'-**^ ^ 

the counselor the dccupatloni he/s?.v a intttested in pursuing. The ^»Me- 
Ibr then conducts aMeiSieht ulthg appropriatt vocitionfl ittptitodt tesU« 
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iieisoitaiit>' inventories, etc. ta deterfirs wtiicn of the selected occi^stions 
the stader.t is best suited. Eased cr< the student's oat ':^ selectici?. 
arid the afSissieht infbtaatioh, the cijuhselbr and stiidr- . -^ocess all of the 
ii.for.mib I to aid the student in arrivii^ at an inforwa iScisibh, 

felterrv:icive-2: 

S^tsi vocational facilities lay not have the space or e<]Qi[aent to pcod(K;e 
oini-dccupatibhal settings. Instead, th«y aay choose to shw video tapes . 
or slide preswtatloos ^icii accurately and realistically describe the types 
of work ^fonaed on a particular )Qb. these inedia |H:^a\t4t!:ioi^ should 
also be av^iUbie in Spanish aod Cr«)le« Other ihstitutions^^ utilize <x»- 
pQtefized progra^ 5udi as CHOICB o^^ISjo help prospective s^.odents sake 
career choices; It shotiid be noted that seme itatituttons choose to use 
varying cbiai}inatiCHi£ of the slni-l^Sf vid^/slide tape pietsentati^ns, and 
Ct'iiiputerized pcbgrais. 

Vbcatiofial interest and personality iiwehtbr'.es are also uwd in a .i'-actlr 
vith e&enia or cxMiputerized caieer exploration, fiiis thables the ' ilor 
to determine if the student possesses the neasfiary characteristic . . per- 
forn the occupation; It should be noted that sooe career es^lcratioQ labs 
h&^e available various bilir^aal para^professioisals who can assist students 
who speak a language^ bthir than English. 

1. tieternih* with adiiiugtratibft the type of career explbr a tibn lah fistiat, 
Kctiterials^ and personnel best suited to the institution* 

2. PLOfire a budget for the pordhase of swterials and o^jeration of the lab. 

3. Identify the af/Z)£optiate si for the career ej^iorat^on Ijitu 

4. SeUct the dnpropiiafce vocational ihs.truients and persoRUlty inventor iei 
Asce/Uin that the natttriaL* ire sex*-biai frw. mm thiit the print 
aiid v^-^soai natcrial contains representatichs of wbo^ aiid iihbrities per- 
fbrBtiig tas.ks which i<ay be ^hiidered nont^aditiohal. 

5. ^ke a priority Ust cf the necessary B(auri;ahT tof^are and fAsMiti. 



6. Ofaoan tbe necessary aatsriais and equipment; 

7. Demsine su.. -espensiMlinies; 

1, Staff persor^ ih charge of the selection and aajuisitibh, tnrbugh piif- 
cbase or other aeahs of career exploration naterials* 

2, InstructDr-consoitants for the iay-oot and antent of their respective 
prt^raffi eini-labs. 

3, Coun&ek)i(y' to conduct vocational and personality asgessietats. 

4, ebtmseiorls) to Beet with prospective students to process ihfaiiiatibh. 

1. Kateriais and labor coats to pcodts:^ iini-occupatibnat labbcatbriw; or 

2. Materials iSiid prisducticn costs for t^ideo tajse and/or slide presentations 

3. Salaries for career lai) personnel. 

Strict tabulations of the nanber of students recruited usir^ the career 
exploration l&j facilities ahouid be coi^ted oo»P§^«^ ^J^^r tiie.- 
Prospective si ,*nts stoold fill oat an evaiaattoR form designed by the 
vocational staf r to detetainfe »hic^ of the varying career exploration 
activities vt»re heipful/not helpful. Informtion regarding reooraenda- 
tions fc: iiii§)roy«ent ishould also be tequestid on the evaluation CoKin. 
Revisions stoulc be mle as per iipt frba evaluatiois. 
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SUPK)R7 AND TRAINING WGRKSi^P FOR Nd^TODITIONAL STUDENTS ADJUSTING TO 
VOeATIQNftt mJCATION PFOGRW^ 

1. To provide initial guidance and training for nontradlticnal students 
entering vocational education programs and to address problem in 
nakihg role transitions through seminars and workshops. 

2. Tb assist nature students to cope with nalcirig role transitions. 

Seminars arsi workshops can be developed which address the specific needs of 
rontraditibhal students who are in various stages of adjustment to their pro- 
grams, A series of workshops can be developed to cover each of the following 
themes: 

1. Seif-assessment—in which students are trained to identify aptitudes 
and interests and ways of modifying self-defeating attitudes. 

2. Values and lifestyles--ih whicJi students are encouraged to examine 
alternativ« coles and career values. 

3. Effective c6nnanicatibn--in which students beconse sere aware of the 
communication process and are trained to become more effective listeners. 

4. Career expioration~ih which students are provided with ah opportunity 
to explore nbhtraditibhal career bptidhs, as well as the skills and 
training necessary for such careers. 

5. Expanding educatibnal ^portonities—in which students who are reenter- 
ing school after a period of being away can receive reorient?tioh ahd/br 
continuing education and recreational or enrichment programs can be 
explored. 

1. Arrange for psychologists or occupational specialists in each of the 
areas cited to develop workshops for nontraditional students. 

2. Set aside a convenient five- or six-week period during which workshops 
can be held— with a different seminar offered each week. 
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3. Assenbie workshop niterials^ e;g; handouts^ prbgraics^ etc; 



4, Arrange facility space* 



5; ^SQtify students through posters and itiailbuts about the seaihar^i 
offered. 



6. Prepare a short press release ahnbuhcing the seminar^ 



PERSdflNEL: 



i. ft group of psychologists and/or occupational specialists to develop ijii 
conduct the seminars^ 



2. Staff persons to arrange schedules^ physical facilities^ and take care 
of inailoiits and sending but inform tibh. 



BUDGET: 



1. Fees for workshop instructors. 



2. Materials and printing costs. 

3. Postage. 



EVALUATION: 



Survey incoming nontraditibnal students before and after workshops are 
offered to determine to what extent students are being helped in their adjust^ 
stent to vocational educations 
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SUPPORT GROUPS FOR I«)N'mDITIONAt STUDEtrTS 

To provide ndntraditional and disadvantage students with assistance in cep^ 
ing with problems associated with the cfoice of a nonteaditional training 

Organising sapport grotips for nontraditionai aiid iisadvantaged stadcnta will 
pro^i'ide them with assistance in coping with probX^ associated aith the 
choice of a nontraditionai career, ItohtraiSitibhal arid disadvantaged stii* 
dents in training prcgrams often need assistance in coping with external 
forces that interfere with tfeeit choosing a career ot aanpleting training. 

The supjwrt group will serve as a fortm where students can discuss the flax 
or interference they receive fron famiiy, friends^ other stadehts, and even 
instructors and adainisttatois. Participants iearii how faiily, friends, 
school, and social groups inflaefice feehavior,^ Students epaihfi' m these 
influences can interfere with their chosen vcscatiohs and derive sdlatidfis to 
interference problenis. 

1. beterfflin^ the groi^ format and select a counselot to lead the support 
group* The format of the soj^rt group sessions should be fiexibie so 
that they can address the probless of the sti^ents in a pirticular locale, 
For exani^le, one locale say have a large nusber of Hispanic wofsen 

iiiay need to focus on how their particuiar culture iipacts and rhfiuehcis 
wotneh to behave traditionally. Another group nay be wte interested in 
how to cope with instructor bias. It is also recboieM^l that a Uit 
of local support services that students nay utilize be provided and 
discussed at the §«f ihning of the group's sessions; l^icaiiyi these 
groups start ^e second week of class and run one night a wee!(*«'t<^ 
hours a night—for eight weeks. 

2. Determine the place and tiiiie that the group Aeetin--^ will be held* 

3. Develop flyers to advertise the group sessions and schedule, 

4i Send flyers to instructors and place on buiietin boards in student 
centers and other key locations. 
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liGET: 



EVALUATION: 



5. Gather any iaaterials> siich as local siippbrt services lists, starter 
exercises^ occupational inforiitation^ etc. that yoa cay want to sttare 
with the groapi 

K counselor to lead the group. 

1, Materials and reproductidh costs for the fiyeti 

2, Printing/reprodaction costs of handouts . 

3, Counselor's salary. 

1. Design a short evaluation form asking the participants the foUowing: 
the three things they liked aost about the groap sessions^ the three 
things they liked leas t; and reranonendations or suggeistions for the 
future i Revise ehe group forsat as per input froi participhts. 

2. tiave the counselor tabulate the n-jaber of students ufiii>g this service 
and the hunsber cdatpletihg training, 

3. Have an adainistrator conduct a wst-benefit analysis to dei^rnine if 
enough women are osing the service to warrant its continuation. 
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"tySSiC' S'TtlDENT SUFK)Rt PWGM 



(BJECtiVE: io provide tocoodng stcdejits with peer support to help thepi adjust »ore 

effectively to their training program. 



'OESCRIPTION: A prd^rajn can tie *ievelo|>ed to provide incoming nontraditionai and; disadvan-* 

ta§e<i students with assistance from irolunbeer graduates in their particaAar 
technology, tte stratep odrsists of recruiting voianteers mo^ loxmi 
students or "classics" to assist incoaing students for a tifs-jnonth period. 
Be *ciassic'* provides assistance largely through peer support, i.e,, 
answering questions afaoQt the training program, the school "s policies m 
facilities, ocsciptional dutldofe, etc. 

Ihcdiniing sttwtejaits are typically inforaed of this service by theit instructors. 
New students are assigwd to "clapsics" in th^ s^c or a siffliiar technoiogicai 
area. The nuSset of "classics" needed may vary, bat twenty 'ciaiEsics* and 
twenty diatg«s (prospective stodentsj is a reasonable na^r for th« sponsored 
activities. 



Pl^EPDRE: 1. Select a counselor to be in ctiarge of conducting this strategy. 

2c Detericihe the personnel^ e.g. rohtact p^rsoM^ and the procedures 5f 
the pjogran, e.9., hew and whom incoaiing students should contact, how 
and whoBs interested •classic" volunteers should contact, how the 
"classics" and the charges will be assigned, how these two individuals 
will make initial and <»ntinued contact, and what the respdnsibilities 
of each party would be. 

3. Recruit "classics", i.e., former students^ ciA students who are about to 
graduate for postgraduation service. 

4i Provide instructors with copies of the "classic" prograw description 
and th^ procedures interested participants should follow. 

5. Hold art brlentation ieeting to infoirni the "cllBsics" about the purpose 
of the program, their respbniibility in providing support and ififbriw- 
tibn to their hbhtraditibhal chargesi etc. 
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?ERSONNEt: 



iUDGETs 
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5. Host a raonth.'y picnic or brown-bag ianch that "classics" an^ their 
charges attend; Have each "clsssic" and charge briefly report or* the 
type of assistance given/received. Devise solutions for any pr6bl«3s. 

7, Include lii d hews litter* hews about or nialce bulletin board ahiiouhceaents 
tegarding a "classicVs* promotions^ charges^ achievements* etc; 

8. Present •classS" with certificates of appreciation for serving as 
volunteers. 

9« Male attractis^e flfers to give to- immMti td .continue' iiecruitaeht 
of grii2uati,T>g .stu(ife;nts. 

1. CoiuT»^eior in charp M program, 

2. Fooner stodents to serve m "classic* ■mimtwtB, 
1, Honoraria for couhselor :h charp of poffsi}. 

wv Instructor anm>uRceisent and flyer r%roduct|(;»^ costs. 

3. Refreshroents at orientation meeting^/, 

4. Printing of certificates of appreciati<^h. 

1. Ask ah aditiihistrative cbhsultaht to atterfeJ the nbhthly activity meet- 
ings to detemihe if the strategy objective is feeing achieved, 

2, Design a brief evaluation fori which elicits iifornation frocii student 
participants on the types of assistance and activities they find most 
helpful, and suggestions fc^f iiaprovwnt. Have the consiltsnt review 
'-iiese evaluations and recx>imehdalidn8 Incorporate th« cohiiilUnt's 
rec6iniQehdatio;)8. 

ii Conduct a cost-benefit analysis exaininlt^ tfie nunber of students tislng 
this service versos the amount of counselor services and budget costs; 
Determine if the strategy warrants contimistion. 
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T«E OPO^pOOR POLICY 



lb give sti'jehts access to the administrative "ear," 

Itie purpose of this strategy is to have an "open- dcsDr" tkoagh which stu- 
dents can have a dialogue with an adjninistrator« Students , are ewsuraged by 
instroctors, courselors, and J»ajsanistrators to write letters tb the adainis- 
tration regarding any cdfltplaints or suggestions. If the ccwiplaiht or sug- 
gestion involves a faculty nanber» curriculum change* etc., the natter is 
to be taken tip with the area departineht head to deteriaihe what specific 
action can be takeh. Students, in return, receive a letter outlining the 
ddmihistratibr'a responsei 

1. Appoint an administrative liaison in charge of the open-door policy 
and who will be responsible for responding to student letters. 

2. Send a iii^ to faculty^ counselors^ and adiihistratbrs describing the 
. school's specific procedures for the opeh-door policy ^ iiei -, where 

to send the letter > how it will be handled^ 

3. Follow-up with a reminder tseiso in the beginning of each new seinester, 

1. Open-door liaison person. 

2. Deparunent head. 

3. Cooperating faculty, counselors, and administrators. 

1. Stationery to respond to students in writing, 

2. AditiinistratiVe liaison's salary. 

The liaison person should keep a log of the number of students using this 
service, the types of complaints and the remediation actions necessary, ft 
wst-benefit awiysis should be conducted by an administrator to determiw 
it the service is being used adequately to warrant its continuation. 
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training and Pre-tralning Strategies 



Iritrdduct Ibn 

The Ihcreasihg enrollment of hohtradltlbiial students in many 
areas of vocational training in recent years has necessitated the 
reevalaation df corricolum development strategies. It is the pur- 
pose of this section to offer some goidelines for developing training 
and pre^trainihg strategies which will help address many of these 
needs* 

Many hontraditlbnal and disadvantaged students require spe- 
cialized academic and program-reiated ronediai trgjjting. In response 
to this needy the following forms of reaediai and pre-training strat* 

egies have been reconmended: 1) the development of Individualized 

Manpower Training System (IMTS) facilities^ 2) the creation df basic 
orientation packages for students entering a given program area» 
3) ti.e formation of a structured tutoring hetwbrfc in which stwdrntp 
can help one another in program-related courses » and 4) the imple- 
mentation of a work exploration lab which can provide students with 
diagnostic and aptitude testing services and opportunities to ex- 
plore various training and dccupatidnal dptidns. 

The modif icatibh of training techniques has alsd been Identified 
as an tmpdrtant consideration^ in light of the heeds presented by many 
nontraditionai and disadvantaged students. Some suggested strategies 
in this azm include: 1) training workshops for instructors to «c- 
quaint them with the needs df the nontraditionai student and to enable 
thcra to explore various dptidns fdr curriculum development, 2) the 
utilization of inputs from business/itidustry advisory board members 
in curriculum planning activities^ 3) the mddificitidn and expansion 
of Instructional methods and materials» arid *5 the addptidn df 
individually-based, compehtehcy skills curriculum fdmat which can 
accon^dat^ individual ieirning differ^ces an^ thereby p^rait student s 
to learn and proceed at their dwh pace. 
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L^TABtlSHiNS ftN fN'DIVIDU/ilZED MAMER mmm SYSTEM (IMTSJ 



Tt5 provide a systein to wbineri and disadvantaged students where they may receive 
assistance in basic skills which will help them to r«ain in nontraditiorai 
vocational prograas. 

An organizational stroctare known as the Individualized Hahpbwer Training 
Systein (IMTS) has been developed through support provided by the Florida 
Department of Education's pivisibrt uf Vocational Education. IMTS is a 
remedial service, for vocational students which includes; 1) ass?s^nt 
techniques to help students identify educational objectives an^ individual 
weaknesses in basic aciidenic skills, 2 j well-equipped Learning Resource 
Centers (Li^j where students can compiete prescribed study iiodules aiKi 

3j evaluation techniques which are capable of helping 
students achieve fflaxiUHJsi learning with greatest flexibility and adaptability 
to fulfilling individual needs. 

1. Contact the State Departoeht of Education, Division of Vocational 
Education. \%e Division has pronoted inpieBentation of IKTS into 
vocational schools and prograiB so that schools' beginning IMTS projects 
receive grants to underwrite part of the first-year operating arid start- 
up costs*) 

2. write a project proposal. Components include justification and need^ 
number of students to be served^ a ficility floor plan^ staffing arrange- 
^nts^ and hardware and sofbrare needed for the UC. 

3. Arrange for a staff training workshop to be conducted after the local 
program's operating staff has been appointed and m facility ii ready. 
This workshop will prepare staff fco operate the aptem, ihcludirg 
analyzing student heeds, prescribing study schedules, managing dtudert 
progress, mliiatihg butcbni^* cbbrdihatihg rith other program in th<i 
school, and adisihistering the IMTS. 

ii ^P^^^^^'^i recoinnendattoiis include one instructor and tm pun* 
professionals to staff a 3b-stQdent program. 



2, One additional ^taff person is required to condcet the evaluation kjbj- 
ponent, 

3; Additional personnel to be available if the LRC is bfseh during the 
evehir^ hours. 



1. Building renovations. 



2i Hardware for the tRCi 



i. Software, 



4. Staff salaries. 



EVALUATION; 



Deteriiijne usacje of thfe facility through a fttudent sign-in procedure to pro- 
vide statistita for continuation of the program. Determine the naSers of 
students who are referred by instructors and guidance counselors in order 
to determine hoe students learn about the service available in m IHTS. 
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TITLE: 



REMEDIAL TRAINING THReOCH AN iND!VI59ft£IZEb MANPOWER TRAINING SYSTEM 



OBJECTIVEj 



To provide students whd are deficient in basic academic skills with organized 
remedial services. 



DESCRIPTlONi 



PROCEDURE: 



Students who -ice deficient in basic acaderaic skiiis are channeled by instrac- 
tors into the organized ta tor ing services^ offered through the Individualized 
Manpower Training Sj^teni (imsj. The IfTO lab is geared specifically toward 
individualized J,nstruction. ffie varying types of instructibhal services pro^ 
vided by the IHTS lab nay include: cooputerized math or reading progr^* 
individualized tutoring in math or reading, instruction in English as a second 
language/ or vdcatibhal English instruction aimed soieiy toward a specific 
occupational program, etc. Students are referred to the lab by either their 
ia?tructors or coujraeiors who determine that a student needs rejuedial assis* 
tance before b/she will be accepted into a training prbgraiii. 

The Individualized (^npower Training Systeni also has paraprofessionals avail- 
able to actually assist the student in ^i classroom setting. For example^ a 
deaf student may r£j^6 a paraprofessicma^ to sign a classroom lecture^ ot a 
Haitian student may receive assistance from another Haitian student in learn- 
ing the specific English names and usage of particular industrial tools. All 
of these activities are structured to provide support and assistance to ng>^ 
traditional and disadvantaged students. 

1. Determine with adnihlitratibh the types of remedial. services heeded by 
the population to be served. Ittese services typically include: 

Instniction in math remediation curricula 
Instruction in English remediatinn carricul>a 
Infjtruction in a compQtertzed nath remediation program 
Instruction in a computerized English reiaediation prograin 
Curricular material development and assistance to deaf or blind 6tu($«hts 
English assistance programs e.g^, biUrXjt^il paraprdfessiohals teaching 
foreign students 
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2. Prepare a budget for the development of new programs, evaioaEioft jsatsrial^ 
and the operation of the IMTS. 

3. Prepare a master schedule for the developnient of new prciraiiis. 
4i Select/hire the staff consultants to develop programs. 

5. Develop the necessary progranis and evaluation materials. 

6. identify inaterials/equipiiieht to be used in the program. 
7i Establish a priority list for procuring these materials. 

8. Determine the I^^^S site and procure lab mater ials^ 

9. Hire staff to bprate the IMTS center. 

Idi Prepare and send a services description to faculty^ administrators, an3 
counselors; 

PERSONNEL? Development Costs: 

1. Stipend or hororarium for instructional program devslopers, consultant. 

2. Refreshments for committee ineetings 

3. Materials, printing costs* 

costs of developing software for computerized programs i 
5. purchase of prepared print, audid-visual materials, 
h Rental of equipment 
Operating Costs: 

1, SeSlaries of Center Staff 

2. Hbhbrarium for instructors, paraprdfessidnais 
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EVftLHAfieN: ii Send oat a survey to instructors to determiiie how itiany are aware of the 

IMTS services and if students are referred to it. 

2. Keep a detailed log of how iiiahy students are using the services ^ which 
services they are using, and whether they complete the training program 
after IMTS assistance. 

3. Design an evaluation form which asks students to evaluate which services 
were most helpful and to make recommendations for future services. Make 
IMTS lab revisions according to evaluation results. 

4. Cbhdiict a cost-effectiveness analyst to determine if the number of 
students ustrig the iab services is enough to warrant continuation. 

5. Review ttie existing referral system to determine whether the students 
who need the IMTS services are being reached, 

6. Institute a follow-up program. This can consist of: ij regular meet- 
ings between IMTS staff and instructors for the purpose of reviewing 
individual student progress, 2) meetings between staff and students to 
review student progress. 
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OBJECTIVE: 
DESCRiPtIGN; 



PROGRAM TERMINOLOGY AND EQUimNT ORIENTATION PACKAGE 

To give nontradtt tonal and/ui: disadvantaged students a basic understandittg 
of program tenninoiogy aiid equipmeht. 



A basic orientation pacfeage for atadents nontraditional to a given prograi 
can be designed to acquaint them with prograi-related terminology and the 
fundamentals of equipment use. The orientatiijii package will consist of 

printed handouts, spiflUcallyi a glossary of tenas 
^"Lyi"s^"^ions of basic equipment j #1 equi^ent/materials demonstrations. 
Terminology specific to the prbgraa will be defined and explained. Students 
^iii.o^tain practical knowledge of how each tool is used and the appropriate 
functions and working parts of all equipment and tools. 

1. Organize a small committee, consisting of faculty members in each 
progiTam area. 



^' ^^^®™^"'l??^^i^« 0^ l^asic orientation, package by identifying im- 
portant terminology, equipment/materials, and the approach for 
teaching said material with which students should become familiar. 

3. Develop instruction and materials. 

4. Develop/purchase audiovisual wterials, flip charts and other illustra- 
tions, and/or f ilmstrips which will facilitate the learning process. 

5. Arrange for a "dry run" of materials. 

6. Develop edtjcatioh materials, e.^., seif-admintstered tests. 

^* ^.^V ^.^^^^ ^^°"*'"^_P?^io^ at the beginning of the school year 

P°^^^°° ^^^^^^"^'^o^^ctorv courise to allow all students an bppor- 
acquainted with terminology, and equipment through the 
the application of the basic orientation package. 
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1. Coinittee consisting of instractors from a given prograiii area. 



2. A coordinator, who is either an instructor or administrator, who will 
be responsible for finalizing the cbriteht of the briehtatioh package. 

BtiDCET: 1. Materials arid printing costs for handouts. 

2. Audiovisual materials, such as filnstrips or charts to identify 
equipment and materisis parts* 

EVAIliATiGN: Keep the orientation package available for student use throughout the 

duration of the program in an easily accessible, central location. 
Evaluate 8tut3ent cbapetenclei through ''hands oti" experience with e^ip- 
ment and materials, or a self-administered mAstery exam. 
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"BREAK-IN" CLASSES 



OBJECTiVE: 



DESCRIPTIOKj 



PROCEDURE: 



To provide "break-in" classes for students who don't have the background 
needed for success in entry-level classes. 

Many disadvantaged and nontraditlonal students are oftm deficient in 
various preparatory skills which ease the transition to vocational ttdo- 
catibh eiivlrcihinehts. In addition, iaany students do not ordlnirily enroll 
^"_^^^'?^"_^^?*^^°?^Lp?°8F*"*8 because of sex, race, ethnicity, social 
class or other eharacteristtci which are diffeirent friSo the "norsa" 
in that progris; Exploratory enrdliietits should be encouraged and special 
assistaiice provided to students, who nay hot share the informal background 
in the skill area of the typical person enrolled in the program, 'fo 
hahce this process of traasitiohi .jpecial "break-in" classes for aontradi- 
tiooal students should be instituted for the different programs. Break- 
in 'classes could provide training in course-related terminology , tool 
recognition and use, and informal knowledge and takeh-fcr-grahted assump- 
tions coimon to the learning of program-related Skills. 

1. Organize a cbmittee of admihistratbrs and instructors for each 
program area who want to develop "break-in" classes. 



2. Develop content and structure of classes which would pliow non- 
traditional students opportunities to receive background training 
in a program area: 

a) terminology; 



3. 



b) tool and equipment use; and 

c) general background information. 

Assign facility space and determine schedule which will be 
convenient for both Instructors and students. 
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BUDGET: 



EVALUATION: 



A. Develop/assemble/purchase necessary training materials. 

1. Salaries for administrators and instructors. 

2. Training inaterials costs. 

^"^^y.'^^'^^^^^l^^o"*^ students currently enrolled in vocational programs 
to obtain input from students regarding deficiencies in their owi back- 
ground training of which they have become aware after starting their 
educational program. Compare test scores of nontradittonal students 
who ^0 not attend "break-in" classes with those wlra do, while control- 
ling for extraneous variables i 
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TITLE: 



STRUCTURED TUTORING SYSTEM 



OBJECTIVE: To provide individual assistance to students in basic education and prograin- 

reiated courses. 

DESCRIPTION: A structured tutoring netvor); can be developed in which a tutor coordinator 

and program instructors relict student tutors on the basis of knowledge h 
a given subject area and relevant personality variables, e.g.-, the ability 
to Work effectively with nontraditional students, acadenicaiiy disadvantaged, 
or limited-Ehglish-proficient students. Tutors from minority groups nay 
prove to be effective in beiping itodents from their own cultural groups. 
The coordinator should nanage ill tutor activities and act as a liaison be-, 
tween instructors and tutors. The tutors are responsible only for Instruction 
and guidance aiid are not to handle test grading or dassroba bbbkkeepihg. 
Students are referred to tutors on the basis of instructor recoaoendstions 
or through self -referral. The tutors are paid for their services froo school 
funds. 



Coordinator organizes a conanittee of instructors in each prograi area. 



Instructors nominate students whom they feel meet the criteria to be 
selected as tutors. 



Potential tutors are contacted and informed of the tutoring system. 



tutoring volunteers are given an orientation to the characteristics of 
the population with which they would work and basic training. 



Coordinator prepares a schedule of tuturlng servlc&s and sites. 
Cobrdihatbr anhbuhces tutbrlhg program aiid posts schedule. 
Coordinator monitors program and meets with tutors regularly. 



1. 

2. 



3. 

4; 



5; 
6. 
7. 
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PERSONNEL: 1. Tutor coordinator. 

i. Tutors selected by instructors. 

BUDGET: J. BbbRkeeplrig materials and tutoring instructional materials for 

cbbrdihatbr. 

1. instructional materials for tutors. 

3. CoordiMtor salary. 

4. Tutor stipends. 

EVALUATION: 1. Tests coiild be given to students both before and after receiving 

tutoring in specific progran-reiated areas of instruction. 

2. Foiiow-up neetings between instructors and tutors, as arranged by 
courdinators, to evaluate progress of tutees. 
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bBJKCTI ;F: 
DESCRIPTION; 



PROCEDURE: 



PEI^ONNEL: 



WORK EXPLDRATidN UtB 

To gtve women, iniRorities and disadvantaged students an opportunity to 
tixplore nontradltional training and job options. 

Placement of students into relevant pre-trainlng and training programs can 
be facilitated through the developnient of a work expioratiou lab. The work- 
exploratton iabs will offer the following services: 1) diagnostic and ap» 
titude testing; 2) coordinated printed and audiovlsoai q^sterials to guide 
students to relevant courses and/or to identify i^ther learning resources; 
and i) providing Information on program and other academic requiments in 
order to enable students to sake realistic educatlouai goals. All sr<idents 
will receive a basic orientation workshop to familiarise them with t'de exis^ 
ence^ location, and how to gain access to materials and services available 
in th(? work exploration lab. 

1. Appoint/hire an bccupaeional counseicr "to develop a work exploratloS 
lab. 

2. Write a proposal to the Department M E(6ucatidh. The proposal shooid 
include: justification amd need, description of the project, popula- 
tion to be served, facility needs, staffing requiranents. and hardware 
and software needed for the work exploration lab. 



3. Obtain aptitude tests and other diagnostic materials from the Dcparta. 
of Education. *^ 



eat 



4. Obtain materials bh training requireaents. 

5. Obtain career-related information to supplenent program-related nateriali. 
1. Occupational counselor to develop a work exploration lab. 

2; Instructors from each v5cationai program area who will provide input on 
training skills needed to prepare for various occupatlbnal positions. 
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BUDGKT: 



I. 



Testing and diagnostic materials 



2. Printed materials dh trairiiiig programs avaiiabie. 

3. Printed materials on career-related information. 

4. Audiovisual naterlals. 

5. Funds for field trips arid tours of busiii^ss/ihdustry. 

eoii'; .<i information on aptitude testing oatcomes, K^ep recards on types 
training and career-related questions being asked by students, this will 
help modify or expand the types of services being offered. Increases in 
nontraditional enrollments often can be used to determine the extent of 
effect of this atid other strategies. 
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miNINC WORKSHOPS FOR INSTRUCTORS 



' information and pcerials which will enabie 

them to more effectively train nontraditional and disadvantaged students. 



2. To sensitiz^j instructors to the special needs of disadvantaged students 
and women in noritraditibnal programs. 

Training workshops can be developed to acquaint instructors with th*; special 
needs of nbhtraditiohal ahd disadvantaged stadents. The focus of these 
workshops will be upon the modification of teacher attitudes and the devel- 
opment of teacher-student relationships. Topics will include the formation 
of attitudes conducive to supportlv«i relationships » awareness of the special 
needs of nontraditional and disadvantaged students, and strategies to foster 
a humanistic, individually-oriented classroom atmosphere. 

1. Organize a_ small, committee consisting of Instrvjctional designers and 
educational psychologists, 

2. Decide on basic thmes to be covered in workshops: personal relatibhshlps 

and instructors; developmait of individualized instruc- 
tion; opei-ended, behavibralizid courses; ubh-punitive grading; various 
approaches and techniques like videotaping of class sessions for playing 
back to evaluate teacher techniques and student response; and the like. 

3. Compile a list of topics and activities for the workshop, 

4. Prepare a line-up of speakers and resource persons; write and pertiyhally 
invite speakers. 

5; Finalize and inform faculty of stchedule of workshops. 

^"'^ .P°^'^"^^^^^P_^^§^°^*P" ®^ ci"s sesiions for various In- 
structors to evaluate teacher techratqioes and student responses. Survey 
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students to <iotcrn:ino student perceptions of classroon, atmosphere, both 
before and after instructors attend worlcshopc 
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RnVIS"ORY COMMITTEE FOR CURRICULUM REVIEJi 

To involve business and industry in curriciilua planning activities i 

Program curricula should be periodicaiiy updated and evaluated in order to 
determine their overall effectiveness and to insure ^t'lSEesefitation 3f th& 
disadvantaged antj women. In or^er for training pro^raiss to keep up with 
occupational changes and technological develbpciieht'tij inctrustional laethods* 
ftiAterials, and eq«ipent need to be revised and upateci» An advisory 
coifsmittee^ consisting of business and industry repi€»^nUtii.:?es^ can be 
heipfal in providing relevant input inij carricoiuro |toning activities, 
Curricaturo planning contributions ttm pr«i?titiuners in the field will 
also enable instructors and adwinistratorg to iriodify training methods and 
itiatetiaU in order to better ^uip students with coipeter^cies for a given 
occupational field. 

1, Organise ah advisory committee of tmsiness ah^- industry repcsehtatives 
froin ^ach program artd, 

2. Rssign a coordinator frow each program arsa to contact busintjss/jndostry 
personnel aiid ai'rartge a sCliieduU itieetings* 

3i Arrange periodic raeetlnigsr i*e.* two or tiiret tiaei & year for (;urr 
riculam updates with faculty and administtatorSi 



4, Have GtKJrdiyators evalaatt input and operationaiize suggestions for 
curiictiliBn changes. 



1. Curriculwti coordinator fran each progrsffi i*;ea. 
2» Coimittee laeitibers representing busintss/industry. 
in Facaity and adolnistratois from each pr^rast jirea. 
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BUDGET: 



i. Facility space for iiieetihgs, if Irieetirigs are held outside Uve school. 



2, Materials and printing costs fb: any printed iiiateriais usedi 

EVfttyATJON: The coordinator will evaluate the input from business and industry represent- 

tives and determine the extent to which the curriculuin should be strengthened 
aid/or modified in order to nieet the training and occupational needs of 
students* 
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MINiMIZIU'G RACE AND SEX BIAS IN THE KCURRENCE AND EFFECTS OF iNSTRUCTieNftt 
MATERIALS 



OBJECTIVE: 



Tc counteract the effects of race and sex bias in instructional materials and 
to develop training materials and instructional guides which are fair to all 
sexes i 



DESCRIPTION: 



PRXEDURE: 



in attempting to provide a humanistic,, nonthreatening learning environment 
for disadvantaged students and those who are hohtraditidhai to a specific 
program area* it is often necessary to reviiw instructional materials for 

^.^^^.^^"^ ^^^J^^^^V...^^^'^^ other visual aids should 

depict persons of both sexes and of different races performing a variety 
of tasks relevant to the successful completidh of prbgraiii requireiiiehts. 
Workshops can be arranged in which teachers receive training on how to deal 
with race bias and sex stereotyping in instructional materials, in addition, 
role iiibdels in hbhtj:aditibhal occupatibnai fields can be invited to speak 
with studen*:s. Teachers also can incorporate visits to work sites to inter- 
view emplbyiies who are in nontraditional positions. 

1. Contact the Department of Education's Division of Vocational Education 
and ask for materials arid/or a reading or resource list. The Vocational 
Education Equity Specialist can provide informatibh bh this matter i 

2. fiirchase race- and sex-fair iiiateriais for use in the classroom, 

^* ?^Y!^°P_?"?P^®''*?^^y."'^t®'^i^s showing the opposite sex in an occupa- 
tionai area if specific careers in that area are portrayed as only for 
one sex. 



4. 



Develop workshops to sensitize teachers to recbghize sex stereotyping 
and race biasing in instructional materialsi For example^ the Women's 
Educational Equity Act Publishir^ Center of the U.S. Department of 
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PERSONNEL: 



BUDGET: 



EVALUATION: 



5. 



Ediicatibri has .published Cr^'cklists fbv Cvunt3i>at;ti>:3 Face ::nd Sex Bias 
in Educational Mctsi^alsi vhich is a useful document for teachers. 

invite nontraditiotuil role inbdeis to speak with students. GoMonity 
branches of groups supportive of race and sex equity efforts can be 
contacted to help locate such people. 



6. Plan field trips to places of empioyniQit which utilize the stills of 
hontraditional workers. 

1. Vocational Education Equity Specialist from the Department of Education, 
Division of Vocational Education, to serve as consultant. 

2. Occupational counselor (s) to assist in the development of training 
workshops for teachers. 

3. Instructional developers; 

1. Purchase of new materials and textbooks. 

2. Training materials for teachers. 

3. Transportation costs for field trips. 

4. Honoraria for consultant; instructional developers. 

Evaluate existing curriculuia materials to determine the extent to which sex 
and race bias influence the learning of program-related skills. 
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TITLE: 



COMPETENCV-BASED iNSTRUCTiON 



1. provide sutdents with an irTdividaally based, coinpetency sicills cur- 
ricuioin which can accojaaodate individual differences and perait students 
to learn and procssd at thsir own pm€« 

2» To provide teachers with training in develc^ing instructional rcaterials 
and strategies for a>mpetency-based teaching, 

DESCRIPTION: The development of a conpetency-basd carriculum forfiat for vocational 

education programs provides nontraditional and disadvantaged students more 
opportunities to naster the naterials arid skills necessary for «i?jlc^ehti 
Tlirough the specification of distinct behavioral or performance objectives^ 
students can wjrk at their cwn pace until the iinimuB criteria lave been 
achieved. Classes are also structured to aiion students the opportunity to 
enter, proceed, and leave tlie progr^ at their oun speed while still nain- 
^^^^"^.f^P^^y^^^^^^J^^^^^s. Also, classes are structured so that grad- 
ing policies and pr^tices are nonpunitive. Students will be graded in 
relation to predeterained standards for each learning unit and r»t merely 
in coi^rison to other students in the class. 

A faculty workshop can be organized for the purpose of developing a list 
of cbrapetehcies/skills for every program and some prototype instructional 
materials i 



PaDGEbiJRE: 1. Contact the Department of Education, Division of Vocational Education, 

for inforiBtion on competency-bas«J vocational education. Identify 
possible consultants. 

2. Organize a committee to oversee or monitor tt^c development of the com- 
petency-based curriculum, 

3; Have the ccsnmittee organize and develop a cdntpetehcy-based curricului 
development workshop for the faculty, 

4. Develop an instructor's guide for each program based oh V-TECS Catalogs 
and workshop recommendations. 
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PERSOriNEL: 



BUDGET: 



EVfttUATION: 



S; Utilize a cbnipetehcv' list to improve current instraction and therebj- 
begin a transition to 2 new program of instruction. 

1. Consultant from the Department of Eaucatian's Division of Vocational 
Education* 

2. CotiEittee members representing each program area. The cocscittee should 
irtliide instructors and the curricuira consultant/developer. 

3. Workshop persoraveii 

4. Identify resoar<» persons for the workshop, 

5. Decide on schedule. 

6. Assemble materials for the workshop. 

1. Printing and materials costs for instructors' workshop guides. 

2. Costs of reproducing prototype materials. 

3. Costs of field testing^ refining mteriaisi 

Field test instructor 'g guide and prototype instructional jaaterials with a 
small sample of teachers and students, respectively. Revise accordingly arid 
phase in materials. 
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TiTii:: 



FiEXi-GLASS MODUtES 



eBJECTtVE: 



DESCRIPTION: 



PROCEDURE: 
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To provide woiaen and other disad^'intagrf students greater access to voca- 
tional training prbgranis through flexible class arid training lab scheduling. 

Ma'^y honanakers who want to return to school, or people in dead-md jobs 
v^ib want to upgrade their skiiis, are unable to ^roli in the vocational 
training program of their choice because of schedule constraints. If 
schools can develop a flexible schedulei they can attract a large popula- 
tion of students who prherwise would be unable to obtain dr upgrade training 
skills. Flexi-schedulihg allows for family iaabers to alternate in taking 
on the responsibilities of child care. It also allows for students to be 
sinultahebusly eaplbyed, receive training and have adequate time to take 
care of personal business. 

Flcxi-ciass schedallng can be achieved through various options. One option 
is ail extended day which iscludes two full daytime programs aiid one half- 
time evening program. Another option is the_ four day weekj which leaves 
one day free for students to cbiilLuct piTsdhal business. These bptibhs as- 
sume the use of coapaicy-ba8e<i modules with studoits scheduling classes and 
training labs as their needs and compet^cies dictate. 

h Organize a conmittee including a counselor, two administrators, and an 
instructor. 

2. Deteraine the viable types of flexi-time schedules which the school 
could institute. 

3. Conduct a poll of students to determine which type of flexi-scheduling 
would best serve their needs. 

4. Ask the school's regular referral agencies to survey potential vocational 
training enrolees' scheduling preferences. 




5. 



Tabulate the results of Uie survey. 



6. Do a brief write up on the flex -system plan, its advantages, its ispct 
on faculty toad and schedule/ aud the tijaetable for pilot testing arid 

tors not involved in the planning stage. 

7. Design a plan to pilot test particular fiexi-systeto with a group of 
students. 

8. Conduct the pilot test. 

9. Hake any necessary revisions based on input from the pilot test. 
10. Design a plan to phase the flexi-systCT into the school schedule. 



11; Put finalized fiexi-systen into effect. 



PERSONNEL: 



1, AdiinistratorSi counselor, and instructor to design, pilot, and phase 
in the flexi-systeo. 



EVftttJATION: 



2. Mater ialSf printing of survey fbrins. 

3. Staff costs for flexi-systen. 

First, devise an evaluation foria to detersaine whether the flexi-sj^'SteK 
addresses current needs of both students and faculty. Revise the systeo as 
per input froio the evaluations. Second, adnlhistratbrs should cazefully 
tabulate flexi-systeiii iiiaihtehahce costs and Student PTEs, these figures 
should be conpared to progran maintenance costs and student PTEs in pre* 
ceeding years through a ^st-benefit analysis* Determine if the ^ts 
of the flexi-syston and student FTEs generated warrant 'Continuation of the 
flexi-systeni. 
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TITLE: 



SIMULATING BORK COSDITIDSS 



OBJECTIVES: 1. To provide disadvantaged students and women with infortsatidn and 

i»^xjws§ure to thfi stracturc and operation of a busissss. 

2. To provide studeuts with skills that would help them keep a job. 

DESCRIPTION: In airder for ninOrity and disadvantaged students to be successfully placed, 

it ils necessary that they understand the structure of business and industry. 
Knowing how a particular job fits in the total organizational structure will 
help students to understand that a job consists of laore than just doing what 
one is hired to do, tlat one is responsible for the equipnent bne uses, as 
well as for aaintalfling one's own work area j and that dealing well with 
customers on the telephone and in person, writing work orders legibly and 
correctly calculating charges are loportaht to keep customers coning back. 

The shop or laboratory could be set up such that it siaralates a real work 
arear Students could use a time clock to record attendance. Work area! 
could be set up to represent the different functions to be perforieii. Tools 
that are required for a prticular task should be kept in the area in which 
the task is done. Tools should be kept in order and within the appropriate 
area. Students would be responsible for taking care of the tools aod for 
cleaning the work area_. In using the tiae clock, students would calculate 
their "work time" and be "paid" according to the time spent in class. By 
rotating assignments to work areas, students could learn how each Job fits 
into the particular business or industry structure. During some of the 
^^^^^ A^^^^.^^^^^ ^^^^^ held describing how such a buslness/tride 
would be conducted. Discussions could include topics like relationships 
with customers, preparing work orders, calculating tine to be takoi to do 
a specific jOb| and taking telephone calls fron ciistoners. A teletralncr 
could be borrowed from the business education departnent to use for studnts 
to rble-play the parts of customer and worker. A business or industry per- 
son could be invited lit to talk to the diss about the kinds of things that 
are done by that business and the importance of each worker within ah oper- 
ation; 
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1. Arrange the classroon into work areas as they would be arranged in the 
business /trade settih£. 



PERSONNEL: 



BUDGET: 



EVAtOATION: 
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2. Install a tiie clock and use as an attaidance record as well as for 
calculating time "worked." 

3. Assign the students to ti ark areas on an aiternatibg schedule. 

h. Assign one student in each work group to be responsible for the tools 
for a week, then assign that responsibility to another student. 

5. Borrow a teletrainer froa the business education departaent and have 
students role-play answering castooers* requests which would be re- 
ceived by telephone. 

6. invite a representative f rot a business to talk to students about why 
his business is set up Into separate work areas which are specific 

to certain tasks to be done and how each task is Important to the job 
being done. 

1. Progran instructor 

2. invited business representative 



. Tine clock 
•, Tine cards 
. Job order forns 
. Copying services 

. Hive studenti relite their experiences within the work areas and whai 
happens if one person ii absent. 




2. Contact fonner students to deteraine if this procedure was helpful Iri 
an on-the-job situation. 
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riTtEi 

3BJECTIVES: 



ROCEDURE; 



XOLfRS AND FIELD TRIPS 

1. to expose students to an actual workplace, 

t: To provide students with the opportunity to talk with workers md 
beco£5e inforned about how a business/ industry is operated. 

Students tour Ibcal businesses in the comuhity where people are vorkj 
in jobs which are related to their progran areas. This i«>uld piro-ylde 
students with the opportunity to see how a business/ industry is organized 
and operated. A highlight of the tour would he the students' opportunity 
to observe nontraditlonal employees at work and to confer with thk on 
matters like the particular worker's place within the business/industry 
and^how to adjust to a nontx^ditional job. Arrangesents would be aade 
with the business prior to the students' visit in order to familiarize the 
employer with the jurpose of the visit. The instructor or occupational 
specialist could arrange a pre-tour visit with rep^esratatives of the 
business/industry to detenaine the best procedure for conducting the tour. 

1. eontact and jsake artangaaehts with a local Easiness /industry to set 
up a schedule for the tour. 

2. Discuss with the business/ industry representative the purpose of the 
tour. 

3. Request the company to assign tour guides whb can explain operations 
to students. 



Arrange for trahspbrtatibn for the studajts. 

. Prepare a work sheet or a list of guide questions for interviewing 
nontraditional workers to be completed by the studwts on the 
organization/operation of a business/industry. The workihecti could 
be prepared with the help of the students themselves. 
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PERSONNEL: 



BUDGET: 



EV^UATION: 



6. Prepare an anacwncesent to be sait to the occopatidoal specUlist, 
adainlstracbrsi and faculty menbers within the pr?>grain. 



7 



Secure ncccaaarj peraission for the students to participate in the 
tour and arrange for substitute teachers for studmts who cannot join 
tour. 



1. Occupational specialist 6r instructor who will coordinate the activity. 

2. Represffltative of the local basicesa or industry. 

3. Voltmteer faculty eeabers to assist coordinator during tour. 

1. Transportation for the students. 

2. Copying services for duplication of the annoanceaents, peraission slips 
and work sheets. ' 

^- "^L^^^*^^*^_*S«".coapleted by the studeits to detcralne their mder- 
standing gained of the drganiiatidh/bperation of a business or industry. 

2. Rave the students write their iapressions of the nontraditional workers 
they have interviewed. 
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V6RK- EJ^'ERIENt'E 




actual work experience. 

The occupatioaal freciaitst, gatdance counselor, progtaa chairoani or 
instructor could arrange for students to work in businesses or industry 
while they are still enrolled in the prbgraa. This would provide oppor- 
tunities for the students to gain valuable experlwce to prepare th« for 
actual placeaent and to make contacts with people at a particular business 
The occupational specialist, guidance counselor, or instructor would con- 
tact area businesses for the purpose of preparing the agreements to place 
thrj students. 

1. Organize a snail coasit tee consisting of a guidance counselor or occu- 
pational specialist, ail instructbti and a prbgraa chairaan to design 
the work eJcperience prbgrai. 

2. Cbhtact local businesses to identify ttese which will hire students to 
work while they are attadtng school. Explain catare of the work ex- 
perience progrsn; • 

3. Prepare a draft written agreeaent to cover the responsibilities of the 
esplo^er, the student, and the school personnel. 



A, Have legal consultants of the school and the ptrticip/^tlng business/ 
industry work but the finer points of the agre^nt. 

5. Prepare a checklist of the responsSbillties of each party and list the 
objectives of the work experience progrii. 

6. Before placeieilt, have students fill but applicatidh fbris to be filed 
in the bccupatibiial ipecialiitt' office. 




?re;T3re stadentis for interv-ievs. 

S: Visit ^he slddeht ori the jcb oh a regular basis and conitor his/her 
(;,, v.... ..r iv^ittg ttsc atiiuent a affiliate supervisor. 

9. Develop witii supervisor or represaitative of business and industry a 
fora with vhich to evaluate the student's perfbraahce at various points 
of the prograo. 

A cc?z:lttee consisting of ah dccupatibhal specialist, guidance counselor, 
prograi chainaan, and representative of local business. 

1. Materials, and printing of the various forms, e;^:, agreejaents^ applica- 
tion, evaluation. 

2. Salary and school personnel. 

3; Certificate of appreciation for participating Suslnesses or induBtries, 

1. Follow up students^ perforaance through the evaluation of the suptrvlsbr. 
Discuss prbblea areas vith students. 

^' ^^^^^A^ .^^^^/^^ studiat It the end of the prograi to 

determine if the work experience had been beneficial to the itudent. 
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Placement is an important function of a school which provides yoca 
tiorsl education prograi&s, especially to Wdoieh and disadvantaged student 

such as: IJ finding or identifying job ^>ehin9S; b) informing students 
the organization and structure of businesses and industry; c) assisting 
students with applications, resumes, and interviews; d) providing suppor- 
tive coarseiing on the j<:^ orce the student has teren placed; and, ej 
raintaining placeneht records. 

yiaihtaihihg student placeneht re«>rds will enable the <X)brdinatbr 
to know how many students arc placed each year; where they are placed, 
^'^.^^ ^^^.^^^^"^ P^^^?^ stay with the cospany. The placement records 
also provide a means of contacting students and e^loyers for the purpose 
of follow-up. 

Itie cbbrdihatbr raust enlist the assistance of ihstructxirs;* cbuh- 
selbrs, bccupatidhal specialists^ and administrators in order to ade- 
quately perfbrni the myriad placement functions; Plac^ent activities 
that tne coordinator and his *cadre* of assistants could do are in the 
maDor areas of a) identifying job openings, b) teaching about the organi- 
zation and structure of busir^ss and industry, and c) teaching employ- 
ability skills. Strategies which will enhance the probability that women 
and disadvantaged students will obtain employment after receiving vbca- 
tibhal training that ^re included in these areas are described in detail* 



An area of concern to be addressed in this section is that of the 
preparation of Students for the transition from classroian to working 
environnont*>. It has been suggested that students could make this tran- 
sition with fewer obstacles and less cbhfcaioh^ if they were equipped 
with a few basic skills in securing and maintaining enplo^nneht. In 
response to thi^r an outline has been provided to encourage instructors 
arki bccupationai counselors in the deveiopraent of job-seeking and emplby- 
abiiity workshops; Ihrough these workshops, students would receive train- 
ing in job application procedureSr interviewing skills, where to look for 
Job-related infbrfflilitibh, and the development of bh^the-jbb relationships 
with employer^ ihti co-workers. 

Swiccessf uiily apply and interview for jobs^ minority ani disad- 
vantaged students should be provided assistance in preparing resumes and 
completing application forms and in preparing for thg actual interview; 
Information about the companies with which they will be interviewing, 
about working conditions, pay scales, what interviewers expect frcmj an 
interview, how ah interview is conducted, and how to dress and act during 
ah interview is essential to completing a successful interview. 

i^ployability skills courses focus on skills that are needed in 
order to get and keep a job; For instance , students should know that 



for the worker it is even inpre crucial to be on tin^ than it is for a 
student to be in class on time. Being able to work with others^ being 
or* the job when you are expected to be, and working overtime if hecec- 
caryi knowing that the work day f s eight hours rather than the five cir 
'^ix hoars which school requires^ being able to read and follow directioris, 
and ir^intaining confidentiality are all attributes of a successful 
employee . 

Strategies to provide students With ^plc^ability skills/informa- 
tion cooid include: aj practice interviews, b) information interviews^ 
c) critiquing interviews, and d) employability skills handbooks. 
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TITfcE: 



OBTAINING A COMPUTER LISTING OF AVAILABfcE fceCAfc dOBS 



OBJECTIVE: 
DESCRIPTION: 



PROCEDURE: 



To provide an uf^to-datc job iisting for interested students. 



ft weekly computer printout can be obtained from the Job Services Office 
identifying employment opportunities for students. This list would provide 
information about available local jobs. By posting this job list on a 
regular basis, students would be alerted to jobs which ate directly related 
to their programs. Faculty members, occupational specialists, guidance 

would be aware of employment trends and wouLi 
^^.^^l^^^r^'^^^.^o provide women, minority, and disadvantaged students with 
information alsout career choices. 

1. AsH the school's cbiiiputer department to access the weekly job inforriiation 
data through a "Job Bank Release Agreement" with the local Job Services 
Office or directly through "Choices i" "Choices" is a computerized occu- 
pations guidance system provided by the Florida Division of Vocational 
Education. 



2. Post the 
office. 



weekly list on the bulletin board in the Occupational Specialist's 



PERSONNEL: 



3. Send copies of the printouts to program chairmen, the guidance counselors, 
and administrators so that these people nay alert disadvantaged arid roinoritj 
students who are qualified to apply for the jobs listed. 

1. Computer Center personnel. 

2. Occupational specialist to coordinate the activity, 



3. Guidance Ccanseior 



BUDGET: 



4; Program chairmen 

1. Computer time for obtaining the list, if departnerits are charged for 
con|)Uter tine. 
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2. Copying serviceis. 



EVfiLUATIOH; 1, Faculty meirbers could be asked to notify the occupational specialist or 

guidance couhselbr when a student is alerted to a specific job opening. 

2. pptermme how many students follow-up job leads on the list. 
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AN INSTRUCTIONAL MODULE FOR MANAGEMENT AND UNION RELATIONSHIPS 

To provid« Information about unions to minority and disadvantaged 
students so they will understand the relationship between onions and 
management; 

This iBstructibrial nodule would simulate the interaction between 
business/industry management and the union, the iiiddule would consist 
of playlets, role playing and games aimed at enabling ninority and 
disadvantaged students to experience what it means to be in a' manage- 
ment or onion member position, bo that they would learn the responsi- 
bilities of each group to the other. 

1. Choose various positions, e.g., Job foreman, equipment supervisor, 
time keeper, recorder, and supervisor, for purposes of role playing. 

2. Each group of students should *»ler.t a uriibh steward and form a 
bargaining unit. 

2. Alternate the positions so that each student has the opportunity to 
be either a worker or a supervisor, 

4. Each of the bargaining units could "go on strike" to gain experience 
in the negotiating process. 

5. Invite a anion steward or other union representative to talk to the 
students about hov unions work, 

1. Course instructor. 

2. Invited uriibii representative. 
Course materials describing unions 



m 



EVALIiATlON: J; Administer a pretest to deteroiiie if students have ah understanding 

of unions. 

2. Adiiiiriister a pdsttest to determine the amoant of onderstanding 
students have acquired about unions after use of the instructional 
nodule. 
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tiTtE: WORKING KITH RECRUITERS FROM LOCAL BUSINESSES 

OBJIJCTIVK: Tb ptoviM bri-caiiipus interviews for students* 

DESCRIPTION: "^Pp^f on-campus interview;? cooid be beneficial to disadvantaged 

and minority students who mast rely oin the school's child care services tb 
attend classes and o^her school functions. Local business and Armed Forces 
recruiters could be invited to visit the campus on a regular basis for the 
purpose of interviewing students, interested students would be informed of 
the dates these recruiters are to be on campus^ and these students would be 
requested to sign up for interview appointments. Pamphlets desciibing the 
businesses or firmed Forces could be made available in order to help the 
students decide whether they wish to apply tb a certain company or to a 
particular branch of the Armed Forces. 

When the recruiters arrive on campus^ they could be provided with office 
space in the occupational specialist's office. They would be given a list 
of students and a schedule of interviews. Tlie student interviewees should 
provide the recruiters with a copy of their resumes at the time of the inter- 
view 



PROCEDURE: 1. Cbnt-act recruiters to arrange ah area for interviews. 

2. Prepare posters or other annbarcemehts of the scheduled visits to cm- 
P"^!__?^?_?®P!®^!?^^^®'^? of women and minorities on the posters. Wie 
posters shouid include information asking the students to go to the 
occupationai specialist's office to sign up for interview slots. 

3. Display the posters or announcements in prominent places on the campus. 

4. Prepare a cononuhication to faculty members # guidance counselorsi and 
administicators announcing the scheduled visit. 

5. Oversee the ioiterview area. 

6i Be available to provide whatever assistance the r^rulteris itiay fi^ed to do 
their jobs and insure that the students are there at the scheduled time. 
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A coordinator for the activity. 
Faculty volunteers to oversee the interviews i 
Poster board i marking pehs^ and pictares; 
Coordinator's salary. 

Meet recruiters in follow-up meetings to determine ways by which students 
can be better prepared for the interview sessions* 

Contact interviewed students to get suggestiors on improving or changing 
the procedure, and feedback on how helpful the bn-cejnpus interview ses- 
sions were^ 
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TiTfcK: 



DESCRiPtiQN; 



atPLOYABIMTY SKILLS HANDBOOK 

Tb develop an einployabiiity skills handixsok which mid provide ^linbrity and 
disadvrr.taged students with information on the process of applying and inter- 
viewing for a job. 

The occupational _placepnt specialist along with the guidance counselor and 
instructors could develop an employability skills handbook for minority and 
disadvantaged students. The handbook cc id include a question-answer format 
?" .^P!^^_^°^.^r^"9jhe^a^^^ process. Suggestions as to 

students should know about themselves such as previous 
'^^^^.^"^ school records could also be included. The haiidbobk cooid also 
alert the students to the fact that there are some questions which an inter- 
viewer will not ask directly, but for which answers are being sought during 
the interview. 



PROCETORE: 



which may be incioded in the handbook are: places to look tot 
job leads ^ preparing for the interview, what to expect of the interview> an 
example of the kiwJs of questions that will be asked^ what to do after the 
interview is completed, and some reasons why newly hired workers sometimes 
lose their jobs. 

1. Organize a committee proposed of the occupational speciaiiit, the guidance 
counselor^ and program instructors for the purpose of preparing an employ- 
ability skills handbook* 

^* members suggest possible sources of material to be 

included in the handbook. 

3i Prepare ah outline of the handbook. 

4. Assign sections of the handbook to coranittee members; 

5. CiDbrdihate and layout the materials. 

6i Have someone from the art departmeht make illustratibhs and design the 
cover of the handbook. 
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Cbniittec members including an occupational speciaiist^ guidance coanselor^ 
program instrunors, and administrators; 

ii Typing materials 

2. Ouplicatlng costs 

.1. A consultant coul 1 be asked to review ""he handbook and make suggestions 
for inprovement, 

2. ft tracer study of graduates co'^lvS include a question on whether the 
handbook had been helpful in landing a job. 
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TITLE: 
OBJECTIVE: 



DESCRIPTION: 



PROCEDURE: 



AN iNSTktJCTIONAL MODULE ON PR'^PARIRG APPLICATION fOm 

•R) assist students with limited Ehgiish proficiency to become confident about 
preparing application forms i 

llie occupational specialist and an instructor cdiild work together on an 
instructional module to help students with limited English proficiency to 
acquire experience in completing application forms correctly. Tliese Students 
can be helped to read and follow the directions on an application foriii as well, 
understanding instructions and questions on application forms is important 
to the appropriate completion of application fornis. Without this under- 
standing, a student may not be considered for an interview. 

1. Acquire application forms from local businesses. 

2. Duplicate copies for each class member or prepare transparencies of nodel 
application forms which can be used with an overhead projector. 



3. Have students pick oat words which they do rot understand. 
4i Provide 3" x S" cards for the students to write these words bh. 

5. Have the students write the definition of the words on the reverse eide 
of the card. 

6. Use the cards as flast rds to help the students in under standing the 
words. 



7. Have the students identify these words on the application forms by 
circling the words. 

8. Place eadi word on a slip of paper and place in a box. 

9. Have a student draw out one of the words and pahtominie it f'^: the class. 

10, Class Bsembets would reipdnd by atteiiiptirig to identify the word that is 
being pantomimed. 
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BUDGET- 



EVALUATION: 
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U. Have class members fill out an actual application form; 

U Program ins tractor 

2. Occupational specialist 

3. Guidance counselor 

1. eopyihg costSi 

2. A supply of 3" X 5" Cards, 

1. A multiple choice test could be devised which would measure the students' 
understanding of difficult words found on application fops. 

2, Students can be tested on their ability to con|)lete an application form 
correctly. 




TliU:: 

DESCRIPTION: 



PROCEDURE: 



FROVIDINC STlfDENTS WITH INTERVIEW SKILLS 

To provide students with detailed information about the interview process. 

A classroom instructor, guidance counsei.T, or occupatidhal specialist could 
he pd sadvantaged students and wo.en to better prepare for interviews by 
etai ing he interview process. A session or series of sessions coald cover 
he steps Jro. answering an advertisement to completing the interview session 
an b coming an employee. Resources for this activity could include print d 
materia s former students who are now working, and representatives of busl- 
ness and industry. 



1. Devise^a step-by-step plan for disnussing the interview process, that ii 
irhirid ^° advertisement to the time the student * 

2. Devote portions of class tli^ On the day that 

appropriate clothing is discussed, one student could demonstrate what 

is appropriate for the interview, and another could dreis sloppily. 

fi scusslon on^why it is important to appear t^eatly dressed for an inter- 
view could follow. 

3. Students could role-play the parts of the iaterviwer and the interviewee. 

4. The ingtructor could lead a discussion about the applicitldn form and 
questions which an interviewer may ask which are related to that form. 

5. A former student may be invited to class to discuss the Irterview process. 

6. A representative of a local business or industry could be invited to a 
class session to discuss wfat is expected of a person being interviewed. 



7. A class session could be devoted to discussing the types of questions 
a wooid-be empleyee could ask of the interviewer. 
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rt'ERSONNri! 



1. Pirbgrara iristrlictor, bccupatidnal specialist, or guidatice counselor 
to conduct the "interview" classes; 

2. Fbriner student. 



BUDGET: 
EVALUATION: 



3. Representative of a business or industry. 

Printed materials detailing the interview process. 

A niultiple-chdice or true-f aise test could be devised which 
the students' understanding of the interview process gained 
use of the activity. 



measure 
the 
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TITtKl 
OBJECTlVi^: 

BESCRimON: 
PROCEDURE: 



PERSOiffiEt: 
o 

ERIC 



PRACTICE INTERVIEWS 

a realistic interview experience so that they will 
know what to expect when they actualiy iritervibw for a job. 

Practice irtterviews conducted in a business/industry setting would be more 
realistic than practice interviews which are conducted in a classroom set- 
ting. The personnel officer of a company which is not currently hiring 
could be approached to conduct the nock interview. The entire process 
OTuld include going over the application form which the student has cofn- 
P^®^®^_*"^ interview. Class discussions about application forms and 
the interview session would help prepare the students tor interviews. This 
would give minority and disadvantaged students eonfidehr^ in their abiii^r 
to con|)lete the interview process. 

1, Contact oMpahies for the purpose of determining the possibility of 
scheduling mock interviews for students. 

2i Acquire application forms for the students to complete. 



3, Hold class discussions on the filling out of application forms including 
appropriate ihfbrinatibh to be given* 

9?.*^at to expect from the interview, including 
the types of questions that may be agked, appropriate Clbthese to wear. 



S* Discuss interviewer (xilinents with students, 

6, ivpe oh a note card "^rsonalized" pointers or a set of DO's and DON'Ts 
for the student to reiwf^r on his/Ser actual interview. The pointers 
should include interviewer and instructor coninents. The pointers, how- 
ever, should be worded positively, 

occupational specialist or guidance cburtseibr to. conduct the employabiUty 
skills courses and contact local companies; local OMnpany representative, 
preferably a persbhhel officer. 




^'JDGi:!: 1. Duplication of application forinsi 

'i. Transportation to offices for students. 

3. Certificates of appreciation for participating cbmpahies; 

miUftTION: i. After the interview, hold class discussions on the students' impression 

of the interview, what went right and what went wrong, 

2. Design a checklist/evaluation for the interviewer to complete for every 
student interviewed and discuss interviewer cbinraehts with the studentsi 
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TITLE: 
OBjECtiVEi 

DESCRIPTION: 
PKQCEDtJRE: 



PERSONNEL: 
pyDSET: 

EVALUATION I- 
o 
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CRITIQUING INTERVIEWS 

To train iiiindrity arid disadvantaged students to respond apprdpriateiy to 
interview questions i 

Simulate and record interviews for students to listen to and then critique. 
By hearing both good and bad ihtervieWs» minority and disadvantaged students 
would be helped to gain ah uhderstardihg of appropriate responses to inter- 
view questions arid learn why soine of those applicants are rejected ^ 

li Develop interview situations and scripts; 

2. Record interviews. 

3. Develop multiple choice tests or other appropriate evaluation materials. 

4. Have the studeiits listen to the&e recorded job interviews for the piii:jx>se 
of critiquing them. 

5. Have students determine the proper responses to the questions. 

6. Explain irfhy some answers are apprbpriate/ihapprbpriate. 

7. Have the students roie-piay interviews^ exchanging roles between the 
person being interviewed and the person conducting the interview. 

Program instructor, occupational specialisti or guidance counselor to develop 
scripts and evaluation materials. 

i. Tape recorder. 

U Tapes. 

students cbiild be given written interview situations where they indicate the 
appropriate response. 




TITLE: 
OBJECTi'/ti 

b^RIPTION: 
PROCEDURE: 



PERSONNa: 
o 
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IKTERVIEWS WIi« ROLE ffiDELS 

lb provide nontrad:tionai ar^ disadvantaged stadents with an opportunity to 
interact with roie models in the work place. 

The adjustinent of students to training prbgraos which are nontraditional for 
their sex or cultural group membership may be facilitated fcy an exposure to 
interaction with nontraditionals in the work force. Ihe meetings with non- 
traditional workers could be a way of providing Sinbri^ and disadvantaged 
students with some understanding of the jobs available within a coapany, how 
to adjust to training, and later to the work for<a itself, intervieys would 
be conducted with persons who are doing the of work for which the student 
is currently being trained. The students cbiild then be asked to discuss their 
eiqjeriehces in a class meetii^. 

1. Have the occupational specialist or instructor identify contact persons in 
local businesses; ^lain the purpose of the program. Secure the neces- 
sary permits. 

2. Have students make ai^intments for the interview. 

3. Schedule a class period to discuss the types of questions that the stu- 
dents wold ask during the interview. 



4. After the interviews, iLtQdents couHd discuss their experiences in class. 

1. Program instructor or occupational specialist. 

2. Conta;:t persons of local businesses. 



Has^e the students write a brief essay on what they learned from the activity* 




The nsain purpose of follow-up is to determine whether the vo- 
cational program offerings are meeting the needs of students and of 
the erapldyers. Plac^eht alone does hot give a sufficient measure 
of success. Regular contact with disadvantaged stud^ts and wom^ 
who have been placed in nontraditionai jobs can lead to identifica- 
tion of role models, job leads, improvements needed in the vocational 
program and may result in better job retention. Contact with em- 
ployers regarding new-hire performance leads to better job retehtibh^ 
the identification of possible speakers, resource persons^ consultants 
etc. Overall^ follbw-up activities build a reservoir of good will for 
the program. Follow-up also assures graduates that the school's in 
ter^st in them does not end with their completion of their vccat tonal 
training bat extends to seeing to it that they are well-placed. 

in order to facilitate student fbllbw^p^ it_ would be helpful 
to have student ihfbrmatibn available in .a central Ibcatibit. The 
fbllbw-up prbcess itselr sl«buld be carried? but in a systematic manner 
using a 23tudent information records system. Procedures which would 
aid ir student follow-up include establishing a student information 
records system and collection of data through foilow-ujr surveys and 
qut'Stionnaires. 
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SENIOR EXIT SURVEY 



DESCRIPTION: 



PROCEDURE: 



To gain irifbraatidh about the students' perceptions of the training they 
received and of their future plans; 

Prior to^graduation, an exit survey is administered to graduating students 
to determine their future plans and to gain their perceptions of the 
training they received and services provided by school personnel. The 
purposes of this exit survey are similar to follow-up surveys done after 
placement in a job or school for further training; The students would be 
asked to rate the academic p^/rtion of tl eir training as well as the vo- 
cational training, the students could also be asked to rate other services 
which they received, such as library res^)urce8j career plahhihg and in- 

'^elp in selecting, courses^ and planning and select- 
ing further tratntng. there could also be additional space provided for 
identifying other beneficial services and suggestions for iaprovlng the 
school. Analysis of _thesc_ evaluations should^be done separately for tra- 
ditional arid nontraditional students to determine whether the needs of 
these groups are being met. 

1. Organize a ceSalt tee including the occupational specialist, a guidance 
counselor, an instructor, and an administrator to develop the survey. 

2. Prepare an exit survey. 

3. Administer the exit survey. 

4. Tabulate the survey responses. 

5. Write a report based m the results of the survey responses. 

6. Circulate the report to schoo^ staff members. 
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PERSO^^i£L: 



BUDGET: 



EVALUATION: 



1. A coinaiittee composed of an occupational <if^^i<^iikt 
an instructor, and an administrator. 

2. Student aide to tabulate responses. 

1. Staff tile to prepare the survey instronent. 

2. Secretarial assistance in typing the survey. 

3. Duplicating services; 

4. Student aide salary. 

1. Froo results of survey, formulate reconmendatidns for program or service 
imprbveaent. 

2. Provide relevant decision-makers with copies of report. 



m 
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TITU:: 

DBJECTlVEi 

DESGRiPtieN: 



SrjDENT iW'- .^TION RECORDS SYSTDI 



PR0(2DURE: 



ERSONNEL: 



To nsaintain records on program completers to facilitate foUow-up activities. 

The occupational placement office could maintain fdllbw-up, along with stu- 
dent academic achieveaent, job piaceaeat, and job retaitibh records, in 
this way, all records are k?pt in one place which is centrally located and 
P^°^^*^^^.^^y_2ccess to infomation about program coapleters. Individual 
files cooid be kept on all cbapleters and could contain both acadeaic aad 
personal infonationj hone and employment addresses and phone nuaberSi brief 
job or occupational description, etc. These files could be used as a'source 
of sailing addresses for sendtog the follow-up questionnaires and as a record 
of those returning foliow-op questionnaires. 

1. Establish and Miitain an infofiaatidn card file system of pwg^ai com- 
pleters in each vocational program. 

2; Record personal^ academic and placment information on ths carjis. 
3. Assign one person to maintain the file. 



changes of address 



4. Ask prograi completers to keep you infonned about any 
or changes in empiopent data. 



^' as an address fUe for the purpose of mailing follow-up 

questionnaires. 

6. Record receipt of foUow-up questionnaires on the students' cards. 

7. Use the card file as a quick tally of how many cdinpleters arc placed 
and where they are placed. 

Occupational placeeent persbririel (it is probably fcetter f5r one. or at the 
most, two, people to maintain these files). 
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BUKIET: 1. 3" x 5" or 4" x 6" ftie cards. 

2. File card boxes or files. 



TITUE; 



DESCRIPTION: 



PROCEDURE: 



To determine if cbicpleters who are currently ^ployed are hoiaiiig jobs 
that are related to the \focattonai education which they received^ or if 
they are furthering their education. 

Surveys/questionnaires are sent to students who have graduated and who 
have been placed in Jobs or chosen to further their education. !he in- 
tent of the survey is to detemihe if studaits who are currently efflpioyed 
are holding jobs which are related to the vocational education which they 
received, or if they are in advanced training prograis. It is also in- 
tended to determine if th5 training tise students received? is relevant to 
^^^J°^ ^^^y_2" °^ to the training they are currently receiving. The 
resuits of the survey are used to evaluate some aspects oi the training 
prograis and also in developing specific recbmehdatibnii io laprove cer- 
tain areas. The State of Florida also uses follow-op data for tY \ identi- 
fication of any patterns indicating proBlea areas that require corrective 
action. 

1. Design survey/questionnaire to elicit inforraat ion needed. Include 
items which would allow an analysis of work/career trends of wbieh 
and disai'vantaged completers. 

2. Mail the survey/questidhhalre to all students who have completed 
vocational education programs. 

3. FoUdw-up non-respondents; 

4. Tabulate the rssults of the responses to the surveys/questionnaires. 

5. Analyze the responses received. 

6. Prepare a report based m the result of the responses to the question- 
naires and circulate to program planners and decision-Miters. 
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PERSdN'liFL: 



BUDGET: 



iVAtUATieN: 



ERIC 



1. A conaitree conposed of an occupational specialist, a prdgraa f'Structoi, 
and an adainistrator of vocational education progran to deteraine overall 
questionnaire design. 

2. Consultant for instruaehtation. 

3. Clerk-typist. 

h. Student aide to tabulate responses. 

1. Secretarial assistance to type the questionnaire, reports, etc. 

2. Costs of materials and printing of the survey/ quest tonnaire; 

3. Student aide to tsVi?, are of the nsail-out procedure aiid tabulation 
of results; 

4. •'ostage for taalling the questionnaire and retuiTi postage for the return 
of the questldnnaire. 

5. Analysis of the data and preparation of a report of the resaits— 
computer tlme^ if voltiie warrants. 

6. Printing of the report. 

i. Feed back results of survey to prograas, departments concerned. 
2. Determine response rate. 
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mtE: 
OBJECTIVE: 



PRdCEDtJRE: 



^VALUATION: 



SUPPORTIVE cdUNsriiNe after puc^ent dm the job 

To provide surportive counsel ing to coipieters after they havt been -laced 
to aid in any dn-tKe-jbb prbblfias; ^ 

Supportive coimseling after placeaent would help vooen and dlsadvsntap^ 
students to renain in their fobs and becbae stable eaployees. Problesss 
"y^^_"^8ht be addressee! could include the atatude toward work, the 
type of assistance that would help than in asking the trsasicib^ froo 
school to work, bh-the-jbb problems such as sopervisor-e&plbyes relations 
etc. A problea aay he referred to the counselor by either the aplovte ' 
or t^je eiJtplbyer. ' 

^' ^^^^ P^^^«"®°^. »atnt3in contact with. former waos, minority, and 
disadvantaged stuients to assist thoa in ranainlng on the job. 

2. Establish and taintain contact with wployers of woaen, oinorityi 
and disadvantaged fbraer students. Explain the nature and obiectives 
of the supportive counseling service of fetid by the stmL This 
procedure is iaportant. for unless aaployers recognize the value of 
the service, co'!n:$li^ after placenent iay be looked upon as inter- 
ference. 

3. infora students about the availability of the supportive counieling 
service. 

wcupatibnal specialist ard/6r guidance counselor to provide service, 
i. Travel for visiting former students and their enplbyers. 
t, Salaries/lwnoraria for cbunselbri. 

Determine how pny of the fbraer students who have used the service . 
been helped. This can be done through evaiaation questionnaires and 
fbllbw-up interviews with forraer itudenti and their supervisors. 
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Overcaa^inq persomt^sociai barriers to entry into hoh-traditionai 
uccQpa4;jL4:>ria^I T>r^par^tlon P^Q^^^^" st udy of barri^ers ^ firai 
report of research project corrfocted for tJ- Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Talluhaiisee, Florida: The 
ribrida State University, June 30, 1979. 

* Mt.€*d States Department ot Labor. Bureau <n Larxjr Statistics. 
Perspect^ves^^o^BOi^iriq wocaen . Wvssran^tcn, p. C^: 
i:, S. Governwnt Printing office, Janis i9H0b: 
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